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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York."’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For toreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 

. year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for thei. .eturs if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to acc’ rd them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—‘The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recewve a single 
copy of ih ned should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cu!lomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabelil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 5. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Kaoxviile, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. ‘ 
Nashviite, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grilio, 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St, 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lanes 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave, 

Toiedo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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<< All they need, but not more than they neea 
to supply their regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three duys after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


ROBES AND GOWNS 





ROBES AND GOWNS 





;¢:.2 ee 3° = 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


B. 


RAME, M’G’°R 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 





2 an. 2 wee 2 
GOWNS 


15 West 30th Street 


M E. A NOEL 
IMPORTER AND MAKER OF 
ROBES AND TAILOR GOWNS 

55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


E. 








>A. FF 8&2 a 


IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 





sé A VFA © Tet SB RB 


-The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August oth, 1898. Mme, Marie Elise 

de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 


C H a 7 a -L. 2 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF GOWNS 


FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR 
19 East 31st Street, New York City. 





TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





C. WEINGARTEN 
° LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 





OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 





WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 





M. DANDY 
IMPORTER 

GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

142 West 48th St., New York 


A. 





HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40° West 47th St., New York 





REAN & BORSCHNECK 
IMPORTERS 

LADIES’ TAILORS AND DRESSMAKERS 

297 Fifth Ave., near 31st St., New York. 





A aie AS Se a ee 
@ MISSES AND CHILDREN'S GOWNS 
This month school dresses a specialty 
28 West 35th Street, New York 





O A T M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
rr West 30th Street, New York 





ISSES* AND CHILDREN’S 
Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 
competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 

Young Wemen’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York. 





HEODORE. B. 
IMPORTING DR» SSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage and Evening Toilettes 

75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


DALE 





Pasitel parades QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 


Sallie a. Se ee : 
fetes SCHROEDER 
Gowns and Wraps P 
Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ROSENTHAL 


» DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











HATS AND BONNETS 





OUMANS—H ATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S . 4 oO N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 








122 West 42nd St., New York 
FE; H. FIELDING & €oO. 
MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 
GS Ww fF f° 3 Be 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 


H 


CHICAGO 








AISON NOUVELLE 
London IMPORTERS Paris 

Auditorium Hotel, Wabash Ave., Chicago 

The largest stock of High Class Millinery inthe West 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 


ase. 2A64 603 7 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 





ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 


Silk Petticoats a specialty 
$1 West 21st Street, New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 











PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
MBROIDERING 


On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafain, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween r4th and rsth Streets, 








ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
§6 University Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 








TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLrtve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Lapigzs’ Hair 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing ard Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Tozlet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone 856.Madison Square. 





INDEX 


Society ; . ‘ . 
Seen On the Stag . . oi th 
Social Topics—How Kindness to 


the Animal Benefits the Child 226 
Haphazard Jottings - 228 
When Love Passed By—fiction. 230 
What She Wears ° ; » 230 
Paris . ‘ , ‘ ‘ . 292 
St. Petersburg . s , - 236 
Glimpses. ° ° r » 37 
Seen in the Shops . ° - 298 
Autumn Dress Materials . * 239 
Smart Fashions for Limited In- 

comes . ‘ : 239 
For Justice to Animals 240 
Vogue’s Weekly Pattern . ° 242 
Materials. ; , ‘ * 242 
For the Children . - 242 
Pretty Knitted Jacket fora Baby 242 
Requests for Patterns - 242 
As Seen by Him . F . 244 
The Well-Dressed Man . 244 
Answers to Correspondents . Vili 
What They Read , , oa 
Descriptions of Fashions . ‘ xi 











DIED 
French.—At Larchmont, Mon., 2 Oct., 


Matilda French, widow of Col. Richard 
French, in her 81st year. 

Robbins ,—At his residence, in Charlotte, 
N. C., Russell, youngest son of the late 
Daniel C. Robbins, aged 32. 


MARRIED 

Bishop-Bend.—On 7 Oct., at 4 E. 
46th St., by the Right Rev, the Bishop of 
New York, Miss Amy, daughter of George 
H. Bend, Esq., to Mr. Cortlandt Field 
Bishop. 

De Haven-Gillespie.—At the resi- 
dence of Mr. Julius H. Seymour, 304 W. 
86th St., by the Rev. Charles J. Young, 
Miss Julia Gillespie to Mr. William Brown 
de Haven. 

Miller-Duer.—On 5 Oct., in Grace 
Church Chantry, by the Rev. Dr. Hunting- 
ton, D.D., Miss Alice, daughter of Mr. 
James G. K. Duer, to Mr. Henry Wise 
Miller. 

Waltcn-Ingraham, — On Wed., 4 
Oct., at the Church of the Puritans, New 
York City, by the Rev. David N. Vander- 
veer, D.D., assisted by the Rev, William 
Justin Harsha, D.D., Miss Marguerite Lev- 
erich, daughter of D. Phenix Ingraham, 
Esq., to Lieut. Romulus Foster Walton, 
U.S. A. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Welling—Manierre. — Miss Elizabeth 
Hunt Welling, daughter of Mrs. Charles 
Hunt Welling, to Mr. Charles E. Manierre, 
son of Mr, Alfred E. Manierre. 

Crawford-Bates.—Miuss Louise Craw- 
ford, daughter of Mr. Henry Crawford of 
Chicago, to Mr. Hayden James Bates, of 
New York. 

Sproulls—Stuyvesant. — Miss 
Sproulls to Mc. Henry Stuyvesant. 

Wing-Nicoll —Miss Alice M. Wing, 
daughter of the late Charles Tudor ‘Ving, to 
Dr. Matthias Nicoll, Jr. 


WEDDINGS 


Bishop-Bend.—Mr. Cortlandt Field 
Bishop, son of Mr. David Wolfe Bishop, and 
Miss Amy Bend, daughter of Mr. George H. 
Bend, were married at the home of the bride’s 
parents, 4 East 46th Street, on Sat., 7 Oct., 
the Rt.-Rev. Bishop Potter officiating. Maid 
of honor, Miss Beatrice Bend. Best man, 
Mr. David Wolfe Bishop, Jr. Present were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis T. Hoyt, Mrs. J. Fred- 
eric Kernochan, Miss Euretta Kernochan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore A. Havemeyer, Jr., 


Kate 
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Mrs. Samuel T. Jones, Shipley Jones, Mrs. 
Oliver W. Bird, Mrs. Cromwell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Austen G. Fox, Mrs. R. Fulton Cut- 
ting, Mrs. David Wolfe Bishop, Miss Catha- 
rine Wolfe Bruce, Miss Matilda W. Bruce, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Asher Robbins, Harry 
Pelham Robbins, Miss Amy Townsend, Isaac 
Townsend, Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan Win- 
throp, Miss Marie Winthrop, H. Roger 
Winthrop,*Mr. and Mrs Charles A. Sackett, 
Austin T. Sackett, Mr. and Mrs. James K. 
Whitaker, Miss Marion Whitaker, Mrs. 
Richard Irvin, Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer, 
Mrs. C. H. Stebbins, the Rev. Dr. William 
R. Huntington, Mr. and Mrs. John Hone, 
Mr. and Mrs. Juhn H. Hammond, Mr. and 
Mrs. James A. Burden, Jr., Miss Sloane, 
Miss Evelyn Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Egerton Webb, G. Creighton Webb, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry G. Trevor, Miss Trevor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Coster, Miss Coster, 
Mrs. Robert Woodworth, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Benkard, Mrs. Charles H, Marshall, 
Edmund L, Baylies, Montefiore Isaacs, De 
Lancey A. Kane, Charles M. Robinson, 
Robert C. Sands, Valentine Blacque, R. 
Livingston Beeckman, Peter Marié, John L. 
Parsons, Herbert Parsons, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
and Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Breck Trowbridge. 

Pell-Morris.—Mr. Francis Livingston 
Pell and Miss Ellen Van Buren Morris, 
daughter of Dr, Stuyvesant Fish Morris, were 
married in Calvary Church on Monday, 9 
Oct., at half past three o’clock, Bishop 
Satterlee officiating. Maid of honor Miss 
Elizabeth M. Morris. Best man, Mr. James 
Duane Pell. Ushers, Mr. Stephen Pell, Mr. 
Richard Lewis Morris, Mr. Adolphus Smed- 


burg, Mr. Howard Hadden, Mr, Frank 
Harrison, Mr. James Darrech. 
Wells-Jay.—Mr. Frederic De Witt 


Wells, son of Mr. Oliver J. Wells, and Miss 
Laura Prime Jay, daughter of Mrs. Peter 
Augustus Jay, will be married in the Church 
of the Incarnation, on Mon., 16 Oct., the 
Rt. Rev. Lord Bishop Courtney, of Nova 
Scotia, assisted by the Rev. William M. 
Grosvenor, rector of the church, officiating. 
Maid of honor, Miss Mary Rutherford Jay. 
Bridesmaids, Miss Mary Oakley, Miss Edith 
Van Cortlandt Jay, Miss Julia Livingston 
Delafield, Miss Marguerite Jevons. Best 
man, Mr. J. McDonald Mitchell, Ushers, 
Mr. John W. Norton, Mr. Winthrop E. 
Dwight, Mr. John Jay, Mr. E. Rush Duer, 
Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes, Mr. Ellery D. 
Anderson, Mr. Frede:ic S. Hoppin, Jr., Col. 
George R. Dyer. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Adams-Alexandre. — Mr. Samuel 
Adams Clark and Miss Gertrude Jerome 
Alexandre, daughter of Mr. J. Harry Alex- 
andre, will be married at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Shore Acres, Rosebank, 
Staten Island, on Thu , 9 Nov. 

Gawtry-Van Rensselaer.—Mr. Lewis 
Brown Gawtry, son of Mr. and Mrs. Harri- 
son Gawtry, and Miss Olive Van Rensselaer, 
daughter of Mr. Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, will 
be married in Christ Church on Tue., 31 Oct. 


DANCES 


Friday Evening Dances.—The Fri- 
day evening dances, managed by Mrs _ Benja- 
min §. Church, will be held in the large 
ball room at Sherry’s on Friday evenings, 15, 
29 Dec., 12,26 Jan, 9, 23 Feb., 25 Apr. 

De Coverley.—The de Coverley dances, 
managed by Mrs. Charles Foote, will be held 
at Sherry’s on 9,26 Dec., 15 Jan., 3, 17 
Feb., 17 Apr. 

Junior Cotillons —The Junior Cotil- 
lons, organized by Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, 
will be held at Sherry’s on 5 Dec., 2 Jan., 6 
Feb. 

Les Cendrillon.— The Cinderella 
Dances, managed by Mrs. John S. Barnes, 
will have two meetings at Sherry’s on 21 
Dec., 25 Jan. 

Pratt.—Mrs. Dallas H. Pratt’s two after- 
noon dancing classes will be held at Sherry’s 
on 6, 15, 20, 29 Dec, 3,12, 17, 26, 
31 Jan., 9, 14, 23 Feb., 20 April. Mrs, 
Pratt’s evening class on 2, 28 Dec., 27 Jan., 
24 Feb., also at Sherry’s. 


INTIMATIONS 


Goelet.—Mrs. Robert Goelet has left New- 
port and returned to New York for the winter. 


Hammond.—Mr. and Mrs. John Ham- 
mond will spend the winter with Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s parents, at their residence, 2 W. 52d 
St. 

McCagg.—Mr. and Mrs. Louis B. Mc- 
Cagg have left Newport and opened their 
cottage at Tuxedo for the autumn season 
there. 

Tiffany.—Mr, and Mrs. Belmont Tif- 
fany have taken apartments at the Cambridge 
for the winter. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. and Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., sailed for Europe on Satur- 
day, and will visit the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough while in England. 


MUSIC 


De Pachmann.—Vladimir de Pachmann 
will give a piano recital at Mendelssohn Hall, 
40th St., near Broadway, on Tue. eve., 17 
Oct., at 8.15 o’clock, to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Chopin, 
De Pachmann’s favorite composer. He will 
be heard in a number of the compositions of 
this great master. 

Butt.—Clara Butt, the English contralto, 
will make her début at Mendelssohn Hall on 
Thu. eve:, 26 Oct , under the management 
of Mr. Henry Wolfsohn. On Sun. eve., 12 
Nov., Miss Butt will sing with the orchestra 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


GOLF 


Baltusrol.—The annual open tourna- 
ment for women will be held at the Baltusrol 
Golf Club on Thu., 19 Oct. 

Morris County.—In the international 
team match between Canada and America, 
held on the Morris County links on Satur- 


day, the Canadians failed to score, The 
scores were : 

First round : 

United States Canada 

H.M Harriman,... 3 A. W. Smith..... ... ° 
F.S. Douglas........ S GB. Welgedeies wee: ° 
C. B. Macdonald..... 3 Vere Brown...... ... © 
H. B. Hollins, Jr..... ee ° 
Ws 3. FORM. 60 cece 9 J.S. Gillespie.. .... ° 
Quincy Shaw, Jr..... B Be Pec ce- castes ° 
J. G. Thorpe 6 G.T. Brown.... ° 

W. Menzies...... © GB. QesReRs.o.. 200-000 © 
H. P. Toler 5 K.R.McPherson.. o 
G. G, Hubbard..... 2 A.H. Campbell .. .. 0 

Tete. .ccccseces 47 Fatal, .cccccsesee ° 

Second round : 

United States, Canada. 
H.M. Harriman ... 2 A.W. Smith,........ ° 
F.S. Douglas....... 6 G. W. Lyon......... ° 
C. B. Macdonald ... 7 Vere Brown.......... ° 
H. B. Hollins, Jr.... 22 A. Z. Palmer........ ° 
as. eee 14 J. S. Gillespie........ ° 
Rainey Seew, JE sce 7 Be TH cccccccccce ° 
St ee 13 G. T. Brown........ ° 
F. W. Menzies...... 4 §S. Gordon...... «.... ° 
is Ws WE awscuce 10 K.R McPherson.... 0 
G. G, Hubbard...... 8 A. H. Campbe'l...... ° 

Wes cxsevitievnt OD WOR c coccsecedveces ° 


Philadelphia Country Club.—The 
Women’s Golf Championship Tournament is 
being held onthe hnks of the Philadelphia 
Country Club at Bala, near Philadelphia, this 
week, the entries for which are : 

Shinnecock Hills Club, Long Island—Miss 
Beatrice Hoyt, Miss C. Helen Parrish. 

Morris County Golf Club, Morristown, N. 
J.—Mrs. William Shippen, Miss Alice L. 
Day, Miss Jane H. Swords, Miss Cornelia G, 
Willis, Miss Elsa Hurlbut. 

Ardsley Club—Miss May Barron, Miss 
Eunice Terry, Mrs. A. De Witt Cochrane, 
Mrs. E. K. Beddell. 

Fairfield County Club, Connecticut—Mrs. 
Frank M. Freeman, Miss Janet S, Sheldon, 
Miss Katharine M. Rowland. 

Baltusrol Club, Short Hills, N. J.—Mrs. 
W. Fellowes Morgan, Miss Leoncie de Bary, 
Miss Marie L. Harrison. 

Nutley Golf Clubh—Mrs. William J. Berg. 

Nassau Country Club, Glen Cove, L. I.— 
Miss Louise D. Maxwell, Miss Ethel Pearsall, 

Brookline Country Club, Boston —Miss 
Louise A. Wells, Mrs. G, H. Francis. 

Point Judith Country Club—DMiss Eliza- 
beth Goffe. 

Lexington Golf Club—Miss Emily N. 
Lockwood, 

Tuxedo Club—Miss Sibyl Kane and Mrs. 
T. G. Condon, 

Merion Cricket Club, Philadelphia—Mrs. 
Ronald H. Barlow, Miss Elizabeth Steele, 


Miss Frances C. Griscom, Miss Maria S. 
Spence, Miss Annie P. R. Spence, Miss 
Helen Darlington, Miss Florence McNeeley, 
Mrs. Charles S. Farnum, Mrs, Rodman E. 
Griscom, Miss Elsie Cassat, and Miss K. K. 
Cassatt. 


Philadelphia Country Club—Mrs. S. C. 
Price, Miss Julia A. Berwind, Mrs. Anna 
W. Mason, Mrs. J. Franklin McFadden, 
Miss Edith Burt, Miss M. M. Riley, Miss 
Florence Bell, Mrs. Alfred W. Mansell and 
Mrs. E. R. I. Fowle. 

Philadelphia Cricket Club—Miss Elizabeth 
Taylor, Miss Elsie M. Supplee, Miss A. Irene 
Richardson, Mrs. Allan H. Harris and Mrs. 
Walter M, Gorham. 

Huntington Valley Country Club, Pennsyl- 
vania—Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, Mrs, P. C., 
Madeira and Mrs. J. C. Patterson. 

Aronimink Club, Philadelphia—Mrs. J. 
Frances Smith, 


Harbor Hill Club, S. I.—Mrs. Josiah New- 
man. 

Albany Country Club—Miss Grace Marvin 
and Miss Marion Oliver. 

Onwentsia Club, Chicago—Miss Kirk. 

Alleghany Country Club, Pittsburgh—Mrs. 
O. D. Thompson. 

Newport Golf Club—Miss Anna Sands 
and Miss Maude K. Wetmore 

Cape May Club——Mrs. F. R. Shattuck. 

Wee Burn Golf Club, Noroton, Conn.— 
Miss Genevieve Hecker. 

Misquamicut Club, Rhode Island—Miss 
Ethel Burnett. 

Oakley Country Club, Boston—Miss Pau- 
line Mackay. 


Pittsfield Country Club, Massachusetts— 
Mrs. Edward A. Manice. 

Hillside Club, Plainfield, N. J.—Mrs. N. 
Pendleton Rogers. 

Cincinnati Golf Club—Miss Lucy Herron, 
Miss Clara Longworth, and Mrs. R. I. 
Carter. 

Baltimore Country Club—Mrs. I. E. 
Griever. 

Brooklawn Country Club, 
Conn.—Miss Helen F. 
Georgiana N. Bishop. 

Concord Golf Club—Miss Grace B. Keyes 
and Miss Gestrude H. Fiske. 

Elkridge Fox Hunting Club, Maryland — 
Mrs. Miles White, Jr. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Auguste. Victoria.—Sailing Thu., 5 
Oct , Gen. Wm. T. Draper, United States 
Ambassador to Italy, Mrs. S. P. Draper, 
Miss M. P. Draper, Mrs. Dodge, Miss Eliza- 
beth Dodge, Mr. W. Earl Dodge, Miss Anna 
Dodge, Mrs. Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. H. Victor 
Newcomb, Mr, and Mrs. Gardiner Sherman, 
Miss Sherman. 


Bridgeport, 
Bishop and Miss 





He Song of the Sword, the only new 
i play of the week, is to be produced 
this evening at Daly’s Theatre. It 
was written by Leo Dietrichstein for Mr. and 
Mrs. Sothern, and as the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew is a prominent incident in the 
play, it is expected that the public will be in- 
terested in a romantic drama that includes 
such stirring scenes. The piece is to be very 
handsomely staged. Next month the Daniel 
Frohman regular stock company will appear 
at this theatre in The Maneuvres of Jane. 


The Old Homestead reappeared on the 
stage of the Academy of Music on Monday 
evening, and it is the intention of the man- 
agement to keep the old favorite at this house 
for some weeks to come. It is to be followed 
by that other popular drama of New England 
life, Way Down East. 


Miss Julia Marlowe is billed to appear at 
the Criterion Theatre on 23 October in the 
new play, Barbara Frietchie, written expressly 
for her by Clyde Fitch. 
the stage of this theatre will be continued a | 
play never mentioned in these columns.— | 
The Casino is to havethe Alice Wilson Opera 
Company on 16 October, in the new comic | 


opera, The Singing Girl. 





Romeo and Juliet is the opera of the week 
at the American Theatre, which continues to 
be the stronghold of the Castle Square Opera 
Company, an organization that has returned to 
the metropolis strong in ability and in numbers. 


The Grand Opera House on West Twenty- 
third Street has been given over for the week 
to revivals of classic drama, the chief inter- 
preteré of the various old plays being Louis 
James and Kathryn Kidder. Macbeth, The 
Rivals, The School for Scandal and The 
Winter's Tale have all been promised. 


Several plays are on their last week. 
Among them are Rupert of Hentzau, which 
will go from the Garden Theatre on Monday 
of next week, It is to be followed at this 
house by The Only Way, which is to be 
transferred from the Herald Square Theatre 
in order to make room for Zangwill’s Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto. 


Another play—My Innocent Boy—at the 
Garrick, is announced for this week only, as 
is also Cyrano de Bergerac, at the Knicker- 
bocker, The latter will be succeeded on Mon- 
day next by a revival of Lord and Lady Algy, 
which is set down for a fortnight’s run. 


Still another play in its final representations 
is The Ghetto, at the Broadway Theatre. 
This will have played out its engagement by 
Saturday evening of next week. It will be 
followed at this house by More than Queen, 
a play in which Miss Julia Arthur is starring. 


Peter Stuyvesant continues at Wallack’s, 
where it has met with considerable popular 
appreciation, although the best critics are 
agreed that it is a pretty poor sort of play. It 
is, however, admitted by all that Mr. Crane 
makes the best and the most of his réle, his 
histrionic ability and his experience really giv- 
ing to the play most of the merit that it con- 
tains. 


Becky Sharp, as staged and interpreted by 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, continues to 
draw large audiences to the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre.—Why Smith Left Home rollicks 
along at the Madison Square, and The Whirl- 
igig at Weber and Fields gets pence and 
laughter from a succession of crowded houses. 
—In gentler vein are The Tyranny of Tears 
at the Empire and Miss Hobbs at the Ly- 
ceum. These continue the promise of their 
initial performances and are still first rank 
long runners, 


In vaudeville the field is crowded with so 
much ability that bare mention of a few of the 
most noted specialists is all that space permits. 
Miss Marie Dressler is at Proctor’s Twenty- 
third Street house ; Ching Ling Foo is still at 
Keith’s; trained monkeys and trained dogs, 
and Ezra Kendal in a comedietta, The Half- 
Way House, are at the Pleasure Palace. 


Mr. John Blair has undertaken to present 
in New York a series of five plays taken 
from the works of Echegaray, Hauptman, 
Suderman and Maeterlinck, the first play to 
be given in November. None of the dramas 
selected by Mr. Blair for presentation has 
as yet been seen in this country. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The Old Homestead. 
American—8.15, Pomeo and Juliet. 

Broadway Theatre—8.15, The Ghetto. 
Daly’s—8, The Song of the Sword. 
Empire—8.20, The Tyranny of Tears. 

Fifth Avenue—8, Becky Sharp, 

Garden—8.15, Rupert of Hentzau. 

Garrick—My Innocent Son. 

Grand Opera House—8, Classic Drama. 

Harlem Opera—8.15, Because She Loved Him &o, 
Herald Square—8, The Only Way. 
Knickerbocker—8.15, Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Lvyceum—8,30, Miss Hobbs. 

Madison Square—8.30, Why Smith Left Home, 
Manhattan—8.15, Stramgers in a Strange Land, ~ 
Murray Hill—8.15, Too Much Johnson, 

New York—8.15, The Man in the Moon, Jr. 

W allack’s—8.15, Peter Stuyvesant. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Eden Musée —Concert,Cinématograph, W ax works, 
Pleasure Palace 1.30to1t!, 

St. Nicholas Garden--K altenborn. 

Victoria Theatre—Vaudeville, 

Koster & Bial's—Vaudeville. 

Weber & Fields—W hirligig. 





In the interval, on | 





1440 Broadway, cor. goth St., N. Y, 


Stanhope - Wheatcroft Dramatic 


SCHOOL. Thoroughly prepares fer the stage 
in 6 months, beginning Oct. 16. Student Mat- 
inees. Highest endorsement. Prospectus. 
ADELINE STANHOPE WHBEATCROFT, Dir. 
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oe fe TUNIC. oe NO. to GOLF SKIRT NO. 22 THREE-PIECE SKIRT. CIRCULAR FLOUNCE NO. 1: LIGHT SUMMER SKIRT NO. 4 DROP SKIRT 
. 24 , . ‘ 


S 


Ho. q CHEMISE AND DRAWERS NO. 19 TIGHT FITTING PETTICOAT NO. at THREE CORSET COVERS 


acs NO. 9 CLOTH JACKET 


NO. 8 SHIRT WAIST NO. 16 LITTLE GIRL’S DRESS NO. 2 GOLF CAPE NO. 15 LITTLE BOY'S FROCK NO. 25 FANCY. WRAP 


VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


Vogue does not publish patterns as a rule, The exception is one pattern a week. The coupon printed in Vogue must be sent with tke remittance for pattern. On- 
coupon for each pattern ordered. |The above are sketches of a number of the patterns published to date. Each one is sent by mail on receipt of fifty cents and the pattern 
coupon. It will be noted that all these are smart patterns and taken together make a most serviceable outfit, Twenty are shown above. A more complete list is : 


No. 1 Louis xv, Jacket. No. 6 Lace Guimpe. No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. No, 16 Little Girl's Dress, No, 21 Three Corset Covers, No. 26 Lace Coat,’ 

No. 2 Golf Cape. No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. No, 12 Light Summer Bodice No. 17 Eton Jacket. No. 22 Three-piece Skirt. No. 27 Chemise and Drawers 
No. 3 Appliqué Design. No, 8 Shirt Waist. No. 13 BathingSuit [of No.11, No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. No, 23 Dust Coat. No. 28 Night Gown. 

No. 4 Drop Skirt. No. 9 Cloth Jacket. No. 14 Three Stock Collars. No. 19 TightFitting Petticoat. No. 24 Tunic. No. 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. § Blouse Silk Waist. - No, 10 Golf Skirt. No. 15 Little Boy's Frock. No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. No. 25 Fancy Wrap. No. 30 Chemise. 
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EGINNING with the number dated 12 October, 1899, the 


subscription price of 


VOGUE IS $3.00 A YEAR 


Single Copies - - Ten Cents 





Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper and subscribing for it is the only way to 
get its full benefit. The low subscription price makes it almost as cheap 
to subscribe for a whole year as to buy single copies half the year. It costs 
only $3.00 to subscribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy single copies at ten 
cents each for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as often as desired. 


Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional opportunity to have the best 


fashion paper regularly at hand by mail at any address every week of the 


year. 


VOGUE 
3 West 29th Street 
NEW YORK 























B. SCHULICH 


announces that he has opened a fully equipped 


FUR DEPARTMENT 


in connection with his Ladies’ Tailoring and Dressmaking establishment and has 
imported a complete line of models to select from. He is now prepared to exe- 
cute orders for the latest creations in 


Fur GarMENTs, Capgs, CoLLARETTES, ETC. 


Prices will be made as reasonable as possible when the best of workmanship 
and an absolutely perfect fitting garment is guaranteed. 
Samples and Designs sent on application. 


10 West 35th Street, Near Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Tae Marvex (jrove. 
(Registered) 


IN THE NEW SHADES FOR 
AUTUMN. 


Unexcelled for Fineness of Skins, Deli- 








Fair Women from 
Vogue 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally 


| published in Vogue, Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 7 West 2th Street, 
| New York, 


cacy of Color and Beauty of Finish, 


STADLER AND FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS 
for 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Manufactured by Trefousse & Co., 
exclusively for 


B. Altman & Co. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
(Near 44th Street and adjoining Delmonico’s.) 


CORRECT GARMENTS FOR ALL FUNCTIONS 
SPORTING SPECIALTIES 





FOR LADIES 
Riding Habits 
Golf Costumes 
Automobile Costumes 
Driving Coats 


FOR GENTLEMEN 


Riding Breeches 
Pigskin Leggings 
** Knickers’ 

Coaching Coats 


Registered Trade Mark 


Pillow Tops 


Some new designs and fabrics | 





OUR NEW “ PONCHO”’ COAT, adapted for automo- 
biling and driving for both ladies and gentlemen, is a 


- 3 most practical and correct garment for many occasions 
are attracting considerable atten- | 





Patterns and forms for Self Measurement sent on application 


mr) Constable ge 


SNH SUITS. om 


Tailor-made Costumes, Long Coats and Capes, 
Top Coats, Jackets, and Cloaks. 
Fur Lined and Fur Trimmed Ulsters. 
Golf Coats and Driving Capes 


(reversible cloth). 


| Opera Wraps, Silk Waists. 
Droadyvciy K 196 Ateeet, NY, 
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tion just now. Those worked | 











with gold cord and carnation braid | 





are strikingly beautiful. A Prisma | 
fabric for work that is more like 
darning in effect than anything 
else ; these and other designs are 
now being wrought into pillow | 
tops for Christmas gifts. 


All the materials for embroid- 


This waist is made in black, white and col- 

ored taffeta silk, striped with black or white 

velvet. 

ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN NEGLIGEES, 
LINGERIE AND SHIRT WAISTS. 


ery are also to be found in rich | 


variety at 
“THE LINEN STORE” 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d St., New York. 
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Eformers are coming more and more to keenly realize the supreme importance of inoculating the 
R infant mind with such doctrines as they have set their hearts upon having the world adopt, and 
it is, therefore, in line with the modern view of progression that an organization should be 
formed for the object of training children to a perception of the proper attitude the human being 
should maintain toward the lower animals. Those who advocate urging upon children total absti- 
nence from strong drink and tobacco, of course perfectly well realize that it is the child itself which 
is to be saved from the possibility of peril, and thus benefited ; but in the case of the animal-protec- 
tion propaganda the eventual easement of the tragic condition of animal life is the only outcome that 
usually receives recognition. There is another and equally important result which is brought to 
pass by instilling into the child’s mind a recognition of the claim which dependent creatures have 
upon his protecting care. It develops him ethically. For one thing, since it is the natural impulse 
of nine children out of ten to tease those at their mercy, the child learns self-restraint—that basic 
quality of a fine character. It is the finest possible experience for a training in that unselfishness 
which devotes itself to the service of others, with no hope or desire for reward ; for the animal res- 
cued, as a rule, has no perception of its benefactor, nor would it be able to realize his services. 
Also does it develop in the child courage to do right, even though it has to face tremendous odds. 
A fine example of this result was that given by the Chapter boy in New York, who recently, upon 
learning of a projected dog-fight, went to the rendezvous and challenged a throng of men onlookers 
at the brutal exhibition. Unsuccessful at first, this little fellow—who was, of course, in danger of 
violence at the hands of the men who arranged and attended the fight—went again and, daring a 
cruel fate, lifted up his little voice in behalf of kindness to animals and the laws of his state. 
Pleasant it is to chronicle that the efforts of tlie little hero prevailed. 


The young hoodlum—that element in villages and cities which has really attained the propor- 
tions of a menace to civilization—is but the embodiment of a thoroughgoing disregard of others’ 
rights ; and all the agencies of church and state, educational or retributive, are bent in the direction 
of bringing him to realize his obligation to conform his conduct to the ethical plane his generation 
has attained. Not only grosser forms of wronging one’s neighbor, such as killing him or stealing 
from him, are now reprobated, but the glory of this-century is that humaneness has become more 
generally recognized as the only fit attitude for the children of men to hold toward one another. 
The ideal is high, and it so runs counter to the impulses of the natural man that it is difficult of 
attainment ; but many are the shining examples of those who have already realized it in their lives, 
and the leaven is constantly working. Altruism rears beautiful University Settlement buildings ; it 
endows hospitals, and originates and supports all manner of humane enterprises, one of its latest 
expressions being a League for Social Service. All of the desire thus expressed, in manifold ways, 
to remove the disabilities of the afflicted, or to bring opportunity within the grasp of those whom 
circumstance and heredity have combined to shut away from the possibilities of good, useful and 
pleasant lives—all these efforts at amelioration and betterment are so many manifestations of the 
humane impulse which indeed blesses him who gives, as well as him who receives. 


Not yet so widespread, but still well-grounded and constantly growing, is a sentiment born of 
this very humaneness (that has done and is doing so much to make the race civilized), of love for 
animals and a perception that the human being has duties toward his humbler brothers of the kennel 
and stall, cage, jungle, field, forest and sea. Wholly dependent upon man’s disposition toward 
them, without succor from God or man, the dumb creatures man has transplanted from their en- 
vironments and compelled to do his almost invariably cruel bidding have suffered at his hands every 
torturous experience that it has been possible for the most fiendish natures to inflict. For centuries 
have the unthinking and the deliberately cruel worked their will, without let or hindrance, upon 
helpless birds and beasts, reptiles, insects and fishes ; and, to the grief of those who have loved her, 
the Christian church has never, by enactment or example, lightened the misery of dumb things. 
Even now, with a denseness that amazes those scientifically trained, the church fails. to grasp op- 
portunity, hopelessly blind, apparently, to the tremendous making for evil results all along the line 
which the ignoring of animal rights works upon character. 


They march under no religious banner who are striving to educate the public, and especially 
children, to kindly care for and protect animals ; but by and by, when the church awakes from 
her lethargy, which she is bound to do, she will realize that the efficient work in the formation of 
character after ethical ideals has been done by those who have taught the world that the command 
to love includes all of God's creations, and not least those who have ministered to the comfort 
or convenience of man. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


THE MUSICAL FESTIVAL, AN ART DETRIMENTAL 
—- BLACK-EYED SUSANS IN THE SLUMS— 
GERMAN THIRST 


He musical festival which is more or less 

I prevalent at this season comes in for 

some severe comment by a well-known 
New York critic who does not hesitate to pro- 
claim this class of entertainment to be no other 
than a peculiarly demoralizing and odious mani- 
festation of commercialism. 

Flatly does the writer deny that these oc- 
casions are to be regarded as beneficent ad- 
vancings of the cause of musical art, since they 
furnish the only opportunity 
country people have to hear the 
masterpieces of music. The con- 
tention is that it is not educative 
to hear a symphony of Beetho- 
ven one time; to properly un- 


derstand such a work not only the symphony 
itself ought to be heard more than once, but 
the hearer must also be accustomed to listening 
to high-class music. For, it is argued when 
during three hundred and sixty days of the 
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year the Sousa march and the vaudeville ballad 
have been the only music of the spheres within 
hearing, the spending of the other five days of 
the year in the presence of works by Rubin- 
stein, Brahms, Mozart and other classical com- 
posers, is indeed but a confusion of not-to-be 
interpreted sound. 

It is not the good music that draws country 
crowds tothe musical festival ; it is the prominent 
soloists whose personalities, achievements, and 


















peculiarities the press agent craftily exploits in 
advance. New York and Boston—which are 
really musical centres, where good music may 
be heard throughout the year—do not have 
musical festivals. The critic, however, did 
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not content himself with discouraging the musi- 
cal festival in the interest of art; he suggested 
a method by which any community could hear 
masterpieces, and that without going outside 
of its own borders. This was to encourage 
such local performers as could be found ‘‘to 
form a chamber-music organization and play 
the works of the masters.’’ This, it is claimed, 
would benefit musical art and educate the 
community a thousand fold more than musical 
orgies could ever accomplish. A string quar- 
tette if possible, but failing this a vocal one, 
could render the best part songs. If the local- 
ity cannot muster either local instrumentalists 
or vocalists, the advice is to import a good 
teacher of vocal sight-reading. But the critic 
sagely adds, concerts by local pianists and 
violinists do not pay the ‘‘local’’ manager; nor 
is there enough hurrah about them to please the 
country music society; hence the grand hul- 
labaloo of the annual festival, which makes 
money for the managers. The festival will 
doubtless continue its shekel - gathering - in 
way, but without doubt there will be a few 
progressive souls who will heed the words of 
this intelligent critic. For this reason his views 
have been given place here. 


* * 
a 


The American governmental occupation of 
Havana although only a matter of a few months 
has resulted already in the emancipation of the 
Spanish woman from a tyranny under which 
the women of her nationality have suffered for 
generations. She now takes her walks abroad 
unattended by a male escort. Once she 
realized that she would be protected from in- 
sult, she threw custom to the winds and under 
the protection of American chivalry she walks 
about as fearlessly as do the women of this 
country. An American paper in referring to 
the; subject neatly says, ‘‘Spanish and Cuban 
women were sequestrated because the men had 
a Moorish strain in their minds, if not in their 
blood, and were therefore apt to confound 
respectability as regards women with invisi- 
bility.”* 


* & 
* 


The Moderation Society has continued its 
charming benefactions during the summer, the 
total of its flower distributions having passed 
the three hundred and eighty-eighth occasion. 
In a recent distribution, black-eyed Susans 
were in the majority, and it is reported that the 
five hundred poor children of the tenements 
present engaged in an animated but good- 
natured scramble for the gay blossoms. Who- 
ever started this flower distribution to children 
deserves well of his country, for not only pleas- 
ure, but refining influence incomputable is 
begot by flower bestowals, for they are some- 
thing finer than material meat and drink, which 
are the usual philanthropic offerings to the 
poor. The Moderation Society's work is sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contributions of 
flowers and money, and it is possible a reader 
here and there of these lines may feel a call to 
aid the Moderation Society’s effort to bring 
the fields to the slums. 


* 
* * 


The celebration of the seventeenth anniver- 
sary of the introduction of Bavarian beer into 
Berlin, recently celebrated with so much cere- 
mony and enthusiasm, has developed some 


(Continued on page 230.) 
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(Continued from page 228.) 

newspaper statistics from which the beer-inter- 
ested reader may learn that whereas in 1850 
the Prussian capital contained but three or 
four establishments devoted to the manu- 
facture of this special brew, the close of the 
century finds there twenty enormous breweries, 
with an annual output capacity of 2,805,000 
hektolitres. The thirst of the present day 
German is a matter of inheritance, for Tacitus 
was so impressed by the abnormal thirst 
of the Germans of his day, that he was 
moved to state: ‘*In order to assuage 
the thirst of the German Empire, there is 
an annual supply of 61,000,000 hekto- 
litres of beer, 32,000,000 litres of wine, and 
230,000,000 litres of brandy.*” The present 
taste runs more strongly to beer; hence not 
only the breweries of Berlin, but those of 
Brandenburg, Silesia, Rhineland, and other 
provinces barely suffice to supply the beer de- 
mand of Germany’s fifty-five millions of inhab- 
itants. The temperance movement—to say 
nothing of the prohibition one—does not appear 
to have taken deep root in Germany as yet. 


WHEN LOVE PASSED BY 


BY FRANCIS LIVINGSTON 


N the south wing of the castle of the Prince 

I of Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt was a small 

room with a deep-seated window over- 
looking the beautiful valley of the Saale. Here 
the Countess Amalia loved to come, especially 
in spring and early summer. Her own apart- 
ments faced the east, and commanded a view 
of the town and the distant Harz mountains. 

The south wing, in the upper rooms of 
which were quartered the servants of the royal 
household, was remote and not easy of access. 
It was for this reason that the Countess Amalia 
loved the little room with its one deep window. 
She was fond of being alone, and here she felt 
secure from interruption. I¢ was such a pleas- 
ant place to bring a book—not always to read 
—or one’s embroidery to hold in one’s lap and 
look away across the sweet green valley and 
dream. ... 

It seemed to the Countess Amalia that the 
valley had never looked so beautiful as on this 
April afternoon. The fields were a tenderer 
green ; the river danced more gladly under the 
caresses of the sun and murmured more lov- 
ingly to the rushes on its banks than ever be- 
fore. The trees near the window reached out 
their young branches one toward the other, 
like the hands of lovers longing to interclasp. 
Amid the foliage little birds twittered and 
fought with burlesque anger, for the sake of 
making up again with much billing and flut- 
tering of wings. The scene was the very em- 
bodiment of springtime of love. 

The heart of the Countess Amalia expanded 
and warmed toward the sweet picture of which 
she felt herself to be a part. She was a beau- 
tiful woman, buoyant with health and life, 
heart-whole and in her twenty-first year. 

‘« How glorious is life!*’ she murmured, 
her round, white arms crossed upon the window 
sill, her eyes looking far into the depths of the 
distant wood. On such a day as this how she 
longed to leave the castle and the prosaic life 
at the stiff, pompous little court, to roam the 
fields, to penetrate the dim recesses of the for- 
est—with whom ? 

The gray eyes of the Countess Amalia grew 
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more dreamy. The picture was beautiful, but 
a figure was lacking. Where was it to be 
found? In the court of Rudolstadt? The 
prince? He was forty and bald, and, besides, 
he had a stout, plethoric princess ; the Prime 
Minister’s son, the Baron von Breitenfeld ? he 
was heavy of face and of wit, with only a fishy 
eye for the charms of a lovely woman like the 
Countess Amalia ; the Chancellor's nephew, 
the Herr Christoffel ?—the Graf von Dedes- 
dorf ?— no; none of these could cross the 
river with her and wander beside her in the 
forest of her dream. 

It was a golden moment and the man 
arrived. 

The stroke of iron-shod hoofs sounded on 
the cobble-stones of the narrow street below 
the castle window. The Countess Amalia 
dropped her eyes and the lovely landscape faded 
to the background of her dream picture. A 
young subaltern, tall and lithe of figure passed 
under the window. The Countess Amalia’s 
eye took in swiftly every one of his good points; 
the close-cropped blonde head, the straight 
nose, the smiling mouth and firm chin. His 
close-fitting, dark-green uniform well became 
his slim, youthful figure. His sword flashed 
in the sunlight as might have gleamed the 
Joyeuse of Charlemagne of which the Countess 
had read in tales of chivalry. She noted his 
graceful swing from shoulder to heel as he 
strode along, keeping step with his horse. 
They moved along like perfectly matched 
partners in a dance. She watched the pair of 
splendid animals until they disappeared through 
the postern gate. 

Within three minutes they returned and still 
the Countess looked, drawing a little farther 
back within the shadow of the curtain. Now 
she recognized the horse, which was gaily 
caparisoned, as that of the General Eberswalde. 
When the cavalryman appeared for the third 
time the Countess suspected a design. Horses 
were never exercised in this little street, certain- 
ly not in this manner, and just then the trooper 
raised his eyes and looked, it seemed, straight 
at the window where sat the Countess Amalia. 

She drew back blushing and believed herself 
angry at his presumption. The next time he 
passed he not only looked but smiled—a bright, 
confident smile in which a pair of bold blue 
eyes and a gleam of white teeth were best re- 
membered afterward. The Countess drew 
back still further. Who that had deemed her 
the perfection of womanly beauty before could 
find a word with which to describe her now, 
as with softly lambent eyes, parted lips, and 
cheeks of roseate hue she lifted her hand, and 
slowly detached.a rose from her bosom. He 
was an impudent fellow who deserved to be 
punished. He may not have known who she 
was—she would come to this window no more 
—but for just this once, if he return (yes, he 
is coming back)—this once she would make 
believe she was his lady and he her lover—ah, 
for the love of a heart such as this might well 
be she would change places with the humblest 
waiting-woman attached to the court and think 
the price not dear. 

He raised his head and smiled again. The 
Countess stood up and drew far back over her 
shoulder the hand which .held the rose— 
At that instant something white came 
fluttering down from above, a folded piece of 
paper. It whirled and darted in the light 
breeze and finally struck the neck of the horse 
the young man led. He caught it deftly, 
kissed it and thrust it in his breast with another 
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bright smile upward. Then man and horse 
passed out of sight around the wing of the 
castle. 

The Countess Amalia stood upright, her 
body rigid, her face pale. The hand which 
held the rose was poised in mid-air. It dropped 
to her side and the rose itself fell to the floor. 
The eyes of the Countess followed it and her 
left hand wandered to her bosom. 

‘*I have lost a flower,’’ she murmured. 
Not even to herself would she confess her 
humiliation. Then the color rushed back to 
her cheeks and she pressed her hands to her 
face as though to stay the crimson tide. 

A blast of trumpets rang out from before 
the castle. The prince was returning from the 
chase. The brazen echoes recalled the Count- 
ess Amalia to her own sphere. She uncovered 
her face and lifted her head proudly. 

**« My sovereign approaches,’” she said, ‘‘ and 
I must array myself to meet him. Time indeed 
hangs heavy on my hands when I can dawdle 
an hour in laughing at a vulgar flirtation be- 
tween a trooper and a serving maid.”’ 

She turned and walked swiftly from the 
room. The white rose lay in the dark corner 
where she had let it fall. The Countess Amalia 
never found it again. 


* * * 


One month later the Court Journal announced 
the betrothal of the Countess Amalia Friede- 
rike, daughter of Graf von Stollwitz, Master of 
the Horse in the Royal Household, to Rupert 
Heinrich, son of the Graf von Breitenfeld, 
Prime Minister to His Royal Highness. And 
there is nothing in the further history of the 
court of Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt to show that 
they were ever other than a devoted and happy 
couple. 





NO RADICAL CHANGES IN FASHIONS DISCERN- 
IBLE——-USE OF LACE ON DINNER GOWNS— 
COSTUME OF BLACK PRESSED VELVET 
WITH INSETTINGS OF BLACK CHAN- 
TILLY LACE—ACCENTS IN FUR 
—CLOTH COSTUMES MOD- 

ELED AFTER SUMMER 
FOULARDS 


BURNING EXPERIENCES WITH FOREIGN MODISTES 


Ilady makes a hurried run in town for a 
half-dozen objects. One always in- 
cludes in these last September days an 

inspection of her Paris boxes from modiste, 
faiseur, lingére, and some London tailoring 
for sport besides. There are certain women 
—and greatly in the minority—who custom- 
arily leave yearly orders in person in London, 
Paris, or Vienna. It is growing more and more 
to be a fixed habit among those whose social 
requirements demand lavish expenditure in 
dress, to order from the models brought out 
here by the leading gown makers. A burnt 
child dreads the fire, so on that principle past 
experiences of ordering in foreign capitals on 
faith, and paying a round price, afterwards to 
find the model selected was to be seen in shop 
windows and repeated at every turn, has taught 
its lesson. The safe side has been found in 
striking out in some original line for one’s self 
through the medium of a model, rather than 
wearing that model or its duplicate, and meet- 
ing twenty like it. 


(Continued on page 232) 
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(Continued from page 230) 
LITTLE CHANGE 


Looking at a goodly number of French 
gowns which still have their Parisian life and 
spirit in every fold and line as the soft white 
tissue wrappings drop one side, one is disap- 
pointed it must be confessed to find there is 
certainly nothing especially new, or any very 
serious departure from the early spring models. 
The same minute detail in hand work, the 
same chemisette and high neck band elabora- 
tion, and as for stitchings there are five rows 
this season to one of last. In that respect 
stitching is preéminent on everything and ex- 
ceedingly pretty are its manipulations and 
newly evolved fancies which make up every 
sort of trimming, and the surprise comes in 
finding that cloth turns out so marvelous a 
medium to trim other fabrics. 


SILK LACES 


Dinner and ball gowns run close to the sum- 
mer lines of silk muslins and batistes lavishly 
incrusted with lace. For the silk muslins sub- 
stitute velvets—those lovely light-weight silk 
velvets with sheen of silver over all-pale colors, 
or the rich pressed velvets with a longer nap 
found in black, as well as ina range of modish 
middle tones. The latter are beautifully de- 
signed in ferns and in foliage, producing a 
beautiful effect commingled with lace. The 
laces most used are point de géne and a sheer 
quality of white or black silk lace, suggesting 
that Spanish blonde once the idol of 1830 
women. But these new silk laces are far more 
airy, as the design is wrought with a fine silk 
thread twisted more compactly. A charming 


example of this lace elaborately used is on the 
gown destined for the opening society func- 
tions, in the way of a dance, in the season of 
1900. Fancy a pale blue velvet with silvery 
sheen, its skirt having one of the very long 


ceremonious trains in vogue, exceeding those 
of last year. Ata glance the novel cut in the 
back of the skirt attracts the eye. The bias 
seam we are familiar with starts from the belt 
line downward for about ten: inches, and then 
flares out into a spring formed by two inset 
gores at that point, which throws out the rest 
of the skirt in a very smart way. The bottom 
trimming occupies a space of eighteen inches, 
and consists of a wide insetting of white silk 
lace embroidered with a silver cord. This lace 
belongs to the piece variety, in a design of 
broad feathery leaves and flowers, which are 
cut out to form a charming upper outline on 
the velvet. Below this band is a flounce of the 
same lace, gathered on and trimmed with rows 
of white gauze ribbon an inch wide, shirred to 
suit part of the lace design, having a silver cord 
outlining besides, perfecting an elaborate but 
beautiful finish. Beneath this lace flounce is 
another of white point d’esprit, with frills of 
gathered gauze ribbons headed by more silver 
cords, which are very supple and jointed like a 
chain of fine beads. As the underskirt is of 
white taffeta, its finish is als of point d’ esprit, 
with flounces over accordion plaitings of silk to 
match. A white chiffon skirt, having further 
frills of white gauze ribbon, drapes the taffeta 
one. The ensemble, as the voluminous drapery 
sweeps the floor, is a mass of frou frou in lace 
and silvery shimmering. The front of the 
skirt, which is fitted close to the figure, shows 
separate parts of the lace design to have been 
cut out and inset into the velvet transparently, 
so as to form the happiest effect, as the outlin- 
ing is done with silver cord, which is also car- 
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ried on into connecting designs of itself alone, 
and also bears relation to the motif of the lace. 
The whole conception is chaste and refined, 
yet sumptuous enough for a court festivity. 
Its décolleté velvet bodice, with deep silk lace 
insetting to the décolletage, is triangular in the 
back, with a pointed effect on the right side of 
the front and a flat drapery rising up on the 
left, where a large flower motif is greatly elab- 
orated with silver. Portions of this bodice are 
inset with lace and silver cord traceries below 
this décolletage. Short and extremely simple 
are the transparent lace sleeves, more like a 
straight band of lace over the shoulders. Evi- 
dently, the modeling of the sleeves was in- 
tended to be completed on the figure of the 
wearer. The belt consisted of flat, narrow 
folds of blue velvet—so narrow as to give the 
impression of a princesse gown when worn. 


MAGPIE RECEPTION GOWN 


A more stately reception gown than the fol- 
lowing one could not wish. The combina- 
tion was of black pressed velvet in a fern 
design with insettings of black Chantilly lace 
over white satin. You are again to imagine a 
long, ceremonious traine to this skirt, which 
follows, however, the familiar line of a sheath 
top with an added bottom flounce where the 
flare begins. The difference, however, is 
marked by a less sudden spring, a more length- 
ened line of graceful increase in the drapery 
owing to another flounce cut. At a certain 
depth this flounce has a circular insetting of 
Chantilly fully nine or ten inches wide, trans- 
parent, and finished on the lower edge by a 
fitted band of velvet. Three rows of sable 
tail trimming are then put on for finish, one on 
each side of the lace insetting, one through the 
centre. Underneath this velvet edge of the 
skirt is a triple quilling of black lace. The 
white satin skirt being of a Duchesse quality, 
it is not trimmed around the bottom. Except 
for its inside taffeta plaiting, it hangs in rich 
simplicity. Above this lovely fur trimmed 
flounce the velvet of upper skirt is inset in 
large medallions of black Chantilly showing the 
under white satin, and connecting with scrolls 
of the same lace, produces a superb ensemble. 
The impressions on the velvet lend themselves 
as no plain surface of velvet could possibly do, 
in destroying the least hint of severity of out- 
line. Undoubtedly this same model in a plain 
velvet would be stiff to a degree, whereas this 
one was as graceful as possible. The skirt 
was flat in the back, its fastening invisible, as 
is the modish way. 

Very charming was the low bodice, with a 
telling lace medallion in the front showing well 
over white, and the deécolletage repeating 
the same lace in a top line over white satin 
also. The line in the back suggesting a velvet 
boléro, under which was a high belt of silvery 
blue plush laid in bias folds, clasping the figure 
and fastening in front with a flat bow of the 
plush. Through the middle of this was a long 
narrow curved buckle of dead gold, very finely 
overwrought. Short sleeves of white satin 
were shrouded in lace. 


FUR GOWN TRIMMINGS 


Fur gown trimmings are the luxurious inci- 
dentals following close to the same line on 
smart hats. 

Carriage dress is sure to be more chic than 
ever when the visiting season opens, for noth- 
ing can equal the supreme elegance of hand- 
some furs. Since velvets are to be cut up for 
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lace insettings on the lines of those extravagant 
silk muslins and crépes de chine we are still 
wearing indoors, the most meagre imagination 
can picture the result wherever the smart ones 
are gathered together in full dress. 

A slight touch of fur on the bodices of 
demi-toilette gowns is the seal set by Paris 
makers. This bit of fur is neither on neck- 
band or cuff-flare as formerly, but is merely 
hinted at on the front of a corsage, often to 
hide its fastening below the chemisette. 


CLOTH GOWNS THAT ARE NOT TAILOR-MADE 


Dressy cloth gowns—dressmakers’ creations 
exclusively—are in no way tailor-made this sea- 
son, but follow almost to the least detail the 
genre of foulards made up last spring. Cloth 
skirts are ruffled round the bottom in the same 
group of gathered narrow flounces. In order 
to run them on with as little clumsiness as 
possible, the upper edge is pinked out, which 
produces a satisfactory effect. Instead of the 
narrow lace which edged the summer foulard, 
narrow fringes are substituted, and these fringes 
play their part as well on revers, collars, and 
all manner of bodice adjuncts. Lingerie 
chemisettes and lace jabots emphasize the simi- 
larity of these bodice openings. 

The tunic falling over the silk skirt on 
which these flounces are sewed, is repeated to 
perfection, and wherever it is possible, lines of 
stitchings forming bands are introduced. This 
style of gown will appeal to a large number 
whose figures do not court the classic tailor 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


YOUTH OF THE DAY LACK MANNER—IS LIN- 
GERIE TO BE TABOO ?—SPOTS ON VEILS ARE 
HEAVY, LARGE AND CLOSE SET——FROG- 
GREEN AND POPPY-RED THREAT- 

ENED AS FASHIONABLE COL- 

ORS—A BEFORE-THE- 

SOUP RECIPE 


He death of the Marquis de Casteja, at 

I the age of ninety-five years, has, I 

fear, removed from France the last 
Grand Seigneur who considered that good 
breeding, delicate politeness and courtesy were 
the necessary apanage of every well-born man. 
The Marquis was the last survivor of the corps 
des pages belonging to the court of Louis xviu1, 
King of France ; and his conversation, even 
at his advanced age, was brilliant and enter- 
taining, enlivened as it was with anecdote. 
It is a pity that the old nobleman could not 
have bequeathed to the youth of France all 
those grand qualities of spirit, wit and manner 
which render the society of men so pleasant, 
and the lack of which has been so noticeable 
for many a year in our jeunesse dorées. It 
will probably end in our considering the Aus- 
trians the only remaining people who treat 
women with the grace of manner and softness 
of speech to which they are entitled, but which 
is now so seldom accorded to them. 

What are we coming to? I hear from a 
reliable source that during the coming winter 
underclothes, as we understand them, will be 
practically done away with. No more lovely, 
frilled and belaced petticoats! No more 
sweeping silken underskirts, swinging, as we 

(Continued on page 236) 
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(Continued from page 232) 

move, with a murmur like that of summer 
leaves! No more dainty little corset-covers, 
imitating the shape of the Spanish boléro ! 
But, instead, mere silken tights and closely 
fitting, thin, sleeveless and décolleté jerseys, 
which, with a corset of satin or moiré silk, 
will form the only intervening medium between 
our person and our outer garments ! 

We have to thank the ridiculously tight 
skirt for this ludicrous innovation ; for at pres- 
ent a woman must look like a skinned eel in 
order to consider herself well dressed. In cold 
weather, or for riding or driving, knickerbock- 
ers will be allowable—the stars be praised !— 
but under any other circumstances the silken 
lining of the dress, whether that dress is made 
of ‘gauze or of velvet, will be considered all 
that it is necessary to wear in lieu of our once 
so elegant dessous. In my humble opinion, 
this is idiotic ; and I can easily imagine what 
a spectacle a woman who is not well formed, 
and whose figure leaves much to be desired, 
will present when moving about, or sitting 
down, clad after the fashion just described. 

When novelties reach such a stage of acute 
imbecility, it would be better to maintain su- 
perannuated modes rather than to deliver one- 
self to the ridicule and sarcasms of a none-too- 
good-tempered criticism. 

The veils of the coming season will be not 
only a protection from the cold, but they will 
also be a welcome boon to all of our sisterhood 
whose features and complexions do not bear 
close scrutiny, for the tulle of which they 
are made is dotted with small chenille wafers 
as big as one’s thumb-nail, and these are so 
closely set together that they suggest the mask 
which French novel writers always advise their 
somewhat flighty heroines to adopt when bent 
on adventures where their identity is not to be 
disclosed! Some of the most elaborate of these 
voilettes are spangled with steel, jet, mother- 
of-pearl, nay, even with small brilliants, and I 
‘do not despair of seeing the velvet loup finally 
resorted to by our fashion leaders in imitation 
of the fair women of some hundred years ago, 
who pretended that fresh air caused the ruin of 
the complexion, and who wore those coquet- 
tish little face coverings even when riding in 
their coaches or on horseback. Le Diable n’y 
perdait rien! as the old saying goes, but what 
matters that: a hundred years from now the 
same thing will probably be said of the veils I 
have just attempted to describe. 

The colors in vogue for this coming autumn 
and winter will be somewhat trying to the deli- 
cate eyesight, accustomed now, for many 
moons past, to the subdued and aristocratic 
tints which we have worn, or to plain white, 
for I amtold on unimpeachable authorities that 
frog-green and poppy-red are to have their 
day. It appears also that there is to be a rev- 
olution in shoe leather for in order to be com- 
pletely elegant and up-to-date the chaus- 
sure must match the toilette. Imagine 
the horror of a pair of frog-green or poppy-red 
buttoned boots, tripping through the mud on a 
cold winter's afternoon. Why, the frogs them- 
selves and the flamingoes which are celebrated 
for their gay ‘‘shodding,’’ have the sense to 
remain out of sight during the cold season! 

In conclusion I shall give here for the benefit 
of those of my readers who are interested in the 
pleasures of the table a short recipe for the 
preparation of what is now the correct thing to 
serve before the soup instead of oysters on the 
half shell: Take some green oranges and 
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squeeze their juice into a freezer; add a propor- 
tionate quantity of kimmel, some shredded 
green peppers and some finely chopped oysters. 
Freeze the whole to half consistency, that is, a 
little less than would be done in the case of a 
sherbet. Serve in cut crystal shells shaped to 
imitate those of the toothsome bivalve. 


Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, September, 1899. 


ST. PETERSBURG 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


GIFTS OF DIAMONDS, CRYSTAL AND SILVER IN 
COMBINATION — GLITTER COSTUMES 
—WHITE GAUZE AND WHITE 
CREPE EMBROIDERED IN 
SILVER AND IN 
STEEL 


He celebration at Tsarské-Soelé, of 
Grandduke and Grandduchess Vladi- 
mir’s silver wedding took place with 

great pomp and magnificence, being made the 
occasion of a series of superb fétes. Unfortu- 
nately, the weather on the anniversary day was 
remarkably bad. The sky looked leaden, and 
violent gusts of wind blew the dust upon the 
gala-liveries, and splendid trappings of the im- 
perial carriages as they were driven towards the 
palatial abode of the Grandduke and Grand- 
duchess. 

A little before twelve o’clock throngs of 
equipages drew up before the marble steps of 
the terrace-like entrance. The Emperor and 
Empress alighted from a carriage drawn by two 
admirable iron-gray steppers, and followed by 
their escort and by the imperial suite, consisting 
of the Grand-Mistress of the Court Princess 
Galitzin, the maids of honor, equerries and 
gentlemen in waiting, disappeared, amid the 
cheers of the watching crowd, into the vestibule. 

The Emperor wore the uniform of the Dra- 
goons of the Guard, while the Empress was 
wrapped from head to foot in one of those 
clinging, graceful, snow-white toilettes, which 
seem to be better adapted to her slender, girl- 
ish looks, than any of the gorgeous costumes 
which she usually dons on state occasions. 
This particular robe was of white crépe de 
chine, entirely covered with fine embroideries, 
executed in flat silks, and frosted over with a 
sort of crystalline dew. Her small bonnet was 
little else than a chou of lace encircled by a 
semi-diadem of pearls and brilliants with—ris- 
ing on the left side—a tall aigrette of spun glass 
scintillating with brilliants. She was gloved 
with white suéde, and carried in her hand a 
white ostrich feather fan and a great cluster of 
white gardenias. 

Soon after the arrival of the imperial couple, 
all the assembled company repaired to the 
chapel, where a Te Deum was to be sung. 
The sacred edifice gave one an extraordinary 
impression of grandeur and sumptuousness, for 
all the court officials as well as the imperial 
family, the ministers of state, the generals, 
officers, and the diplomatic corps, had put off 
mourning for the day, and the beautifully 
decorated church was a mass of colors, lights, 
and perfumes. Immediately after the close of 
the religious ceremony a grand luncheon was 
given at the palace toa distinguished company. 

Grandduchess Vladimir—like the Empress 
—wore white, but in her case both skirt and 
corsage were unsparingly adorned with sparks 
of silver resolving themselves into quaint pat- 
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tern constellations, while here and there a true- 
lover’s-knot, made of small brilliants, seemed 
like the culminating brilliancy of all this daz- 
zling twinkle. 

In a hall opening into the state drawing-room 
were disposed, amid banks of exotics, the costly 
and beautiful presents received by the Grand- 
duke and Grandduchess. They were mostly 
of silver and diamonds, or of crystal and silver. 
Thus, among the number were a table service 
of engraved rock crystal, set in delicate mount- 
ings of frosted silver, representing flowers and 
foliage, with adorable little birds of silver 
perched on the handles of every dish, cup or 
epérgne ; and a tiara, necklace and corsage or- 
nament of enormous diamonds studded on 
crystal and mounted in mat silver. This is a 
new departure, and one which cannot too 
swiftly be adopted, for nothing but seeing can 
give an idea of the delightful effect produced 
by the union of diamonds, crystal and silver. 
It may be compared to dew-drops in the 
moonlight, to the very freaks of brilliancy 
played by Dame Luna in the polar regions, and 
to all manner of other fairy-like, dainty and 
poetical tricks of nature which are among the 
most beautiful of God's works. 

Soon after luncheon the Czar and Czarina, 
accompanied by their court, left for Peterhof, 
and at four o'clock Grandduke and Grand- 
duchess Vladimir held a sort of levée in the 
state drawing-room of their palace. Many 
deputations from the regiments of the Guards, 
the Prussian regiment of Thuringian Hussars, 
the Austrian regiment of the Fourteenth Hus- 
sars, of which the Grandduke is the Honorary 
Colonel, and of many Muscovite charitable 
institutions under the patronage of the Grand- 
duchess, had arrived early in the morning, and 
were now ranged on both sides of the long 
apartment, which was for the nonce decorated 
with groups of palms and many flowering 
plants. The Grandducal couple entered the 
large hall together and found gracious and 
amiable words of thanks and appreciation for 
everybody present. An orchestra, secluded 
behind a screen of greenery in the vestibule, 
played in a soft minor key patriotic tunes and 
volkslieder—those dreamy, passionate, weird 
songs of the Puszta which stir the very fibres of 
the heart. 

The costumes of the ladies present were 
really remarkable, some of them, indeed, being 
so original as to deserve special notice. For 
instance, Grandduchess Elizabeth, who is the 
wife of Grandduke Sergius and the sister of the 
Empress, was clad in white gauze of a pecul- 
iarly diaphanous kind, the sleeves and skirt 
being finely plaited longitudinally, so as to 
represent the wings of an angel. These soft 
transparent folds were draped over white satin 
and confined at the waist by a belt of dia- 
monds, while a veil of cloud-like tulle was 
fastened on the top of her comely head by a 
huge crescent of brilliants, and after meander- 
ing around her white neck, fell straight down 
to her small satin-shod feet in light and silky 
ripples. The Grandduchess Elizabeth Nav- 
rikievna was in pale gray mousseline de soie, 
disposed in cascades over a faint mauve satin 
slip. The lower portion of the skirt was dec- 
orated by scintillating wavy zones of silver 
thistles, some of these bright blossoms forming 
pointed lines which rose towards the waist at 
irregular intervals. Epaulettes of silver this- 
tles finished off a corsage which was one mass 
of priceless lace, and graceful bouillonés of silk 
muslin. The coiffure consisted of a coronal 
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of diamond thistles and emerald dragon-flies, 
which suited the Grandduchess admirably. 

In conclusion, I shall say a word about the 
attire of Princess Vassiltchilsoff, whose white 
crépe gown was entirely covered with steel 
embroidery, relieved here and there by a clasp 
of black pearls and diamonds. On the left 
side of both bodice and skirt were attached 
long strands of finely cut steel beads, in which 
had been cunningly entwined great clusters of 
white and grayish mauve orchids. 

Vera. 

St. Petersburg, September, 1899. 





GLIMPSES 
Tue Latest Cry— 


In Paris millinery for the winter is the use 
of silver fox on the edge of hat brims and on 
the lower part of crowns. Felt is the craze. 
You may crush up a giant hat by means of 
the most artistic manipulations into exceeding 
grace as a creation, or you may take a frame 
and cover it with felt braids by the yard. 
These braids are not flat, as formerly, but round 
as a rope. London smoke, alias elephant 








gray, is the chic color of the season in felt 
feathers and velvets, and the secret lies in 
shading up to the palest tones of the color if 
you would have a smart hat. 


THAT— 


Our returning friends are wearing the 
newest corsets, which have the top of bust cut 
down into a concave line, in contrast to the old 
rule, of the rising convex form familiar for 
years and years. This new departure gives 
more natural grace and ease to the upper 
figure, and to shoulder movement, and is by 
long odds ahead of the old style when wearing 
décolleté bodices. Obesity bands at the bot- 
tom of the corset are wider than ever, hold- 
ing superfluous flesh well in place. 


VOGUE 


Marxk— 


And digest that the colors to be worn at 
dressy functions this winter are to be extremely 
pale and delicate, and that pink is chosen as 
the demoiselle shade, whether for a veritable 
winter bud or a blossom of two or more 
seasons. 


TuoaT— 


Peach cream is the most exquisite shade of 
pink ever achieved. Itis the newest thing in 
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colors and can only be had from importers or 
importing dress-makers. In cloth for gowns 
it is a perfect dream, and will be naturally 
grand chic in the January season. 


NoTe— 


That the French way of tying hat 
strings is in a smallish bow under the left ear, 
and that indoor neck-ribbons or velvets are 
also tied in a bow, or a rosette is formed, and 
that too is brought under the left ear. 


THaT— 


The enameled jewelry and ornaments of 
the spring and summer have given way to a 
dead gold flower motif which is not as choice 
as the enamels, but far more showy in buckle 
and clasp. 


You Mary— 


Tell it in confidence that the swagger thing 
now is to send an order to the Shakers for one 
of their cloaks in the finest and best of broad- 
cloth, The color you may designate, but 
black ones are the **go."" You may send on 
your silk linings to suit yourself, but frequently 
these cloaks are lined after they are sent to 
their destination by the owner's tailor or dress- 


maker. Light colored twilled silks, yellows, 
reds, mauves and cerise pinks, as well as tur- 
quoise blues, are oftenest chosen. These 
cloaks are circular, touch the ground all round, 
have a nine inch bertha-cape stitched around 
the shoulders; falling over the cloak is a broad 
round-pointed hood and a turn-over collar. 
High collars have to be especially ordered. 
When the cloak is black, and its skirt, bertha- 
cape, hood and collar are lined with a rich 
bright red silk or satin, it is the most becoming 
of wraps to a blonde or brunette. These 
cloaks are the warmest shields against rain, 
dampness and fog, and for that reason New- 
port women are enthusiastic about them. One 
must, however, discriminate in wearing them, 
as they are too heavy for certain gowns—tulle, 
for example, which crushes so easily. 


HERE— 


Is a pretty idea taken from a daintily fur- 
nished salon, which is included in a cottage 
suite of hired rooms, occupied by a woman of 
exquisite taste at the foremost watering-place 
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in the country. The woodwork being white 
and gold, the furniture frames matching and 
the coverings in enameled pompadour chintz 
and the side walls corresponding. The fair 
one in residence sent her numerous and inter- 
esting portrait photographs to be framed in the 
Louis xv period—some square, others oval, 
others in panels, all of many sizes. These 
were then hung upon the walls by blue ribbons, 
the roses being pink in the chintz design, thus 
uniting the pompadour colors, and the width 
of the ribbon about an inch in the glossiest of 
satin. Hundreds of yards were consumed, but 
the expenditure for frames and ribbon merited 
the charming effect produced. 


FOR ‘*DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’? SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
pageand date. See illustration on this page. ] 


A Suitable and pretty sailor costume fora 


boy of ten consists of white serge 

trousers, a serge waistcoat with three 
gold bands beneath the wheel embroidered in 
gold threads and white. The middy jacket 
is beautifully built of a woolly tan cloth, and 
it has buttons on the sleeves and front. The 
collar is of gray linen bordered with a band 
of white linen. Thecap is sailor model, made 
of the tan cloth like the coat, with white 
ribbon band. Such a suit can be made for 
$30. 

Another suit, seen on a boy of six, was a 
rough brick-red Russian blouse—one with 
black patent leather bel: and ties. A black 
surah scarf was knotted at the base of the 
white sailor collar and tied in with a white 
lanyard scarf left very loose at either side. A 
duplicate of this costume would cost $22. 





Among some pretty coats for little girls 
was one of 'pale green cloth built with loose 
back and front, double-breasted, and with 
miniature Marie Antoinette hood lined with 
white shirred taffeta. One of the others was 
of tan cloth and the third a queer blue with 
black panne velvet trimmings. 

The sketch shows a tan cloth coat for a boy 
of two. Big box-plait in the back that gives 
the appearance of a plain back, but with an 
added fulness formed by the plait at the sides 
that allows for the piqué frock beneath. The 
front is cut double-breasted with a square tab 
at the waist line and corded with white silk. 
A white kid belt run through cloth straps and 
buckled low gives a long-waisted effect, and 
white pearl buttons finish the coat in front. 
The deep sailor collar of white satin is cov- 
ered with a handsome guipure and bordered 
with fox fur. The ends of this collar are 
square. Plastron of cloth. Price, $28. 

A simpler coat is of castor cloth. It has 
double capes and turned over cuffs with a 
great deal of stitching. Price, $17. The 
price of another tan cloth coat is $16. This 
one is cut loose in the back and front and has 
large pearl buttons as fastenings. The deep 
cape has a border of taffeta, also in tan, cov- 


rred with stitching, Collar and small notched 
revers are entirely of taffeta, stitched. Lining 
of twilled satin. 

The sketch shows a fascinating little coat 
of pale tan melton, braided with the finest pale 
blue silk braid. A large pale blue silk tie has 
a tan fringe at the bottom. Small pearl 
buttons are used and there are useful little 
pockets at either side, Velvet coats trimmed 
with Renaissance lace and fur are from 
$35 up. ’ 

For a baby, is a light weight coat like the 
sketch made of pale blue silk crépon, lined 
with blue India silk. The cape collar is 
edged with blue and white feather trimming, 
mixed. Under the collar the coat is shirred in 
the back giving a watteau fulness. Price, 
$7. The same may be had in pink if preferred. 

Boots like the sketch are pretty and may 
be bought in either pink or blue gros-grain 
silk, with little straps across the front fastened 
with a small pearl button and edged with 
narrow lace as isthe top» On the toe is a 
lace rosette. Price, $2. 

The quaintest of these Lootees is a pair of 
light blue satin with a corded front. Deep lace 
edges the top ; below that a ribbon is fastened 


and drawn around, ending in a rosette at one 
side ; on the toes are the most old-fashioned 
of square pearl buckles holding a ribbon 
rosette in place. 

The sketch does not show how lovely the 
bonnet is because its beautiful coloring is not 
reproduced. This is pale shell pink, of that 
shell which runs into a deeper shade. 
The material is gros-grain, and about the 
edge of the bonnet a narrow border of beaver 
is sewn. Price, $16. 

For a young miss of ten years the sketch 
givesa pretty model. It is of pale gray henri- 
etta cloth, made with a full skirt which is 
sewn to the bodice. It has three box 
plaits in the back. A belt of cloth is at- 
tached to the frock and fastens in front. 
The sleeves have at the top a number of fine 
tucks, and they are finished at the hand with 
a turned-up cuff of pale pink silk overlaid 
with white guipure. There is a vest of the 
pink silk, tucked yoke length, and the revers, 
collar and jockeys are of silk under lace; 
small, fancy buttons are sewn down the front. 
This frock costs $16, and if desired can be 
had in other colors. 

For older girls nice tailor costumes in six- 
teen-year-old size are from $20 up. 


Swiss bed sets suitable for children’s beds, 
designed like the sketch, with simple Renais- 
sance edge and Renaissance braid above, form- 
ing a big square with coarser lace disks be- 
tween, are selling for $20 for the single size, 
and one pillow sham, or $25 for double 
beds. 

Slippers like those on the sketched figure 
are $5 a pair, and they are excellent for danc- 
ing, as they securely button, and cannot slip 
up and down. 

The petticoat is only $21, and it is of 
handsome rose silk, with Vandyke points of 
plaited silk and rose quilling outlining the 
points, and two rows above. 

The price of a white silk evening skirt, 
elaborately trimmed with lace, is $28. It 
has a pointed ruffle with long double strips of 
insertion down each point. The beading is 
run through with white satin ribbon. 

Those always useful quilted dressing jackets 
are offered for $5.50, and are as of yore made 
of pretty India silks, 

Such a beautiful pale gray pattern frock of 
satin-finish cloth costs $40. The material 
for skirt and bodice is generously appliquéd in 
white panne velvet, floral design, with open 


centres to the large flowers, filled in with silk 
filagree stitches. There were also castor col- 
ors that were very handsome. 

A new cloth that resembles the antique 
satin may be bought for $3 a yard, It is 
very wide, and I should think would answer 
for a bodice in place of the panne velvet, 
which is so very expensive and so narrow. 

Neat and pretty linen doylies, with embroid- 
ered scalloped edges and embroidered vines all 
done in white cotton, are having a prominent 
sale at one of the big shops. Some are to be 
had in sets, while others are sold separately. 
A good set, consisting of three oblong pieces 
and plate doylies to match, costs $6. 

Carving cloths in dotted damask with just 
a scalloped edge may be had for $1.75 each; 
very fine plate doylies are $8 a dozen, and 
they look dainty on a mahogany table for 
breakfast. Table decorations suggest most 
attractive new bon-bon dishes, silver baskets 
or oblong dishes finished in French gray with 
large outstanding flowers and vines. The 
handle is a twisted vine and inside is fitted 
a glass dish. Price, $25. 

Stockings with openwork are embroidered 
in dots or small figures up the fronts in fancy 
silks, and are as cheap as 35 cents a pair. 


“SEEN IN THE SHOPS”? ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT 
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Some of the new stockings are exquisite ; one 
lovely pair, for instance, is of mesh silk on 
which large diamond-shaped solid silk 
squares are woven with an inner diamond of 
openwork. Besides these many other pretty 
and new designs are to be had. 

I had almost forgotten to tell you of what 
I consider a great bargain, namely, a good 
quality black silk petticoat with deep flounce 
of side-plaited silk ruched at the edge, for all 
the world like skirts that sold for $12 last 
year, while this one may be bought for $7.50. 

I have seen some hats that are dreams. 
Panne velvet mixed with sable or chinchilla 
is a favorite theme. The price of a Russian 
sable hat that had a crown of palest corn 
color panne velvet prettily puffed and caught 
in the back with a black jet buckle, and 
then hung in two plaited ends edged with 
fringe was $100. 

For dress occasions there was a hat built 
of figured panne velvet. It was a round hat, 
and the top of the crown was made of solid 
color velvet stitched, while about the crown, 
and reaching above was a band of figured 
velvet. In front there was large soft rosettes 
of the figured and plain velvet well massed 


together. The top part of the hat brim was 
of the figured, while the under part was of 
the solid color stitched. Draped about the 
brim was a handsome Renaissance scarf. 
The price of the hat was $32, and it was seen 
at one of the smartest milliners in town. 
At the same place were shown hats trimmed 
with breasts, designed for early autumn wear. 
These are turban shape with breasts of dif- 
ferent hues and kinds curling about the brim, 
while the crown is filled in with velvet. 
Some had a bandeau to hold them jauntily to 
one side with a velvet knot and hanging ends 
edged with fringe, but those I fancied most 
were the severe simple ones that are so fit 
for wear with tailor costumes. These were 
from about $23 up, 

Some of the new panne velvet for trim- 
ming and bodices drives one straight into or- 
dering it. One particularly tempting 
piece is of brilliant blue design on a white 
background. The blue is so generously used 
that but glimpses of the white shimmer 
through, just enough to makea delicious con- 
trast. Price, $3 a yard, and the usual 
width. It takes three anda half yards to cut 
a bodice, or if with tucks or revers more will 
be required. 
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AUTUMN DRESS MATERIALS 


6 kg: new silks are extremely pretty, 
the Persian design being still much 
used, and the heavy cord is run 
through almost every kind of silk. Very 
pretty and inexpensive are the taffetas with 
floral borders for $1 a yard; these are effect- 
ive as skirt flounces, side-plaited, or, in fact, 
they can be effectively used for a whole frock, 
as many frocks have an outline of trimming 
this season, and nothing could be prettier 
than the attached border. Dainty was a pale 
corn color silk with shadowy pink flowers 
and green leaves forming the four-inch 
border. 

Checks and stripes in two tones are often 
blocked or lined off with a heavy white silk 
cord which gives even the cheaper qualities a 
rich appearance and an added weight ; all such 
effects are to be had from $125 up. 

Bodices are extremely smart made of the 
pliable velvets, such as panne, mirrors and 
satin antique. Lovely Persian satin antique 
for such purposes may be bought for from 
$3.55 a yard up to $8. Satin finish cloth 
also is a good combination with the velvet, and 
much of it will be seen through the coming 
season. 

Poplins are displayed in soft colorings and 
decided hues that will be modish when made 


into gowns. Some of the biscuit colorings 
are particularly good inthis weave, Price, $2 
a yard. 


A white taffeta is most effectively appli- 
quéd with black in large, partly floral partly 
conventional design, and as a bold treatment 
for frock or bodice would be hard to equal. 
Price, $6 a yard. 

Of course the counters are filled with ap- 
pliqué silks, but once in a while one happens 
upon a piece so distinctive that it is worthy of 
mention. Hand work and therefore expense 
can be greatly saved by cleverly utilizing such 
silks, and‘now that all appliqué is put on rough 
edged, whether of silk or cloth, it is easy to 
follow up the design with the cloth, and give 
this appearance of specially designed trim- 
ming. 

Pretty taffetas with checks of satin stripes 
are selling for $1.50 a yard. 

Renaissance lace is cleverly simulated by 
cutting white velvet in an effective lace de- 
sign, the edges being left raw and button- 
holed-stitched. Used as trimming over colors 
or white, it can readily be imagined how ef- 
fective this would be. A silk treated in the 
same way is also to be had. Prices, $5 and 
$8.75 a yard. 

In the silk and wool combined, I find 
nothing prettier or richer than the Paris cord, 
which very much resembles a large veined 
corduroy, only in a soft, lustreless silk. Par- 
ticularly pretty are the blues in this material. 
Width, forty-six inches, Price, $4.85 a 
yard. Crystalline stripe is another silk-and- 
wool mixture. This is also forty-six inches, 
and $3.95 in price. Wool poplins are to be 
used again ; also Bedford cords, camel's hair 
and zibeline. 

For drapery there is a charmingly soft 
weave of camel’s hair that is smart. 

The very heavy cloths with plaid re- 
versible sides are being made up into tailor 
costumes without lining. This for servicea- 
ble wear will be found economical. I have 
learned of one shop where very lovely quality 
and combinations of plain and plaid are com- 
bined for $1 a yard, This is unusually cheap 
as the prices usually run from $2.25 a yard 
up. Four and a half yards will make a skirt 
and Eton jacket. 

Scotch cheviots show checks woven in two 
individual shades of one color green, for 
instance, crossed with a fainter green and 
lined with deep crimson threads. 

A curious new silk is amoiré foulard, which 
has the appearance of mottled glass. Price, 
$3 a yard. Facille de soie is an attractive 
satin with small figure woven in of a con- 
trasting color. Price, $2.75. 

Pompadour silk is a mixture of Persian 
disks on a solid background and then added to 
that irregular black satin polka dots. For 
trimming cloth frocks it would be unusual- 
looking and smart. Price, $3 a yard. Peau 


de soie appliqué comes in all colors and prices. 

An exquisite velvet is the panne with a 
raised flower of contrasting shade. One lovely 
piece was of smoke-gray in a pale tint with 


| 


large white flowers that at first gave one the | 
impression of appliqué—only on closer exam- 
ination it has a softer effect. Price of this 
novelty is $8.50 a yard. Long-pile plush that 


can be made to take the place of fur trim- | 


ming is to be bought for $5 a yard. 
bands of it would have very much the effect 


Narrow | 


of moss trimming and it is a good outlining, 


especially for négligé costumes. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


BLACK 


T no time within a recollection of 
several seasons past could money be 


made to go so far, or be more ad- 


MATERIALS IN ABUNDANT VARIETY 


vantageously spent, than during this particular | 


season. In all the shops are most desirable 


materials for winter wear, both in rough and | 


smooth cloths, and serviceable homespuns, 
together with that fancy class called “ novel- 
ties.”’ 


Surely every taste must be met and | 


every income catered to, since prices range | 
from 50 cents to $1 per yard, and the fabrics | 


are often double fold—which means they are 
not less than forty-six inches wide, and some 
of them are fifty-four inches. A wide choice 
of fancy black materials forms a staple series 
for dressy afternoon and church wear, sug- 
gesting mature years with matronly responsi- 
bilities and dignity. 

Young women whose girlish days are not 
yet over will also be much inclined to try 
some of these black fabrics for skirts, as there 
is no greater necessity, convenience, as well 


as economy, than is found in having a black | 


skirt well built for street wear. 


smart coat or jacket to match, or in color, 
for their smart street appearance, in combina- 
tion with a pretty hat which shall set the 
suit off, 


SIMPLE BLACK COSTUMES—SKIRT CUTS 


These are for choice silk and wool mix- 
tures with a broché or corded surface, while 
velvet, spotted or figured cloths, in dots, pin 
points, squares or stripes, vie with smooth 
serges, rough homespuns, shaggy zibelines, 
plain or plaided. One must first learn all 
about skirt models, so as to make correct 
choice of fabric and secure what is fit and be- 
coming, for many of the new styles are try- 
ing. Numberless readers of Vogue are await- 
ing the latest skirt news seen on Paris 
models from the leading establishments. 
They are arriving constantly by steamers and 
recorded as they appear in these pages devoted 
to fashions. 

So far it is proven that the flat-back skirt 
has not been dropped from the smart list. 
It has undergone certain modifications and 
certain improvements. The most pleasing 
change is one where three-quarter inch tucks 
are introduced on each side in the back. 
They are stitched down twice in order to in- 
sure their lying perfectly flat, for the distance 
of five or six inches below the belt. These 
rib lines look very well indeed, serving as a 
trimming, and they give a satisfactory effect 
to the hang of the skirt altogether. The 
bias seam still exists, and the back fastening 
is an unseen one made by spring hooks, Or- 
namental fastenings no longer obtain, and 
one is glad to be relieved of the untidy 
results of those badly buttoned skirts and 
crazy criss-crossings of cords. One model shows 
full gathers or side plaits across the back as 
far as the hip line, the front remaining close- 
fitting and quite plain. Such {a plain front, 
however, is apt to have applications of passe- 
menterie laid on across the foot of the gore, 
or have fancy branchings turning upwards, 
while some very costly gowns have the whole 
front surface covered with passementerie. 

What is very effective, and as inexpensive 
as any trimming, if one is able to make her 
own gown at home, and to choose ladies’ 
cloth, is to have strips of cloth cut two inches 
wide, and then lay them one above the other, 
covering the whole front, but stitching only 
one side, and that the upper side. These 
single loose folds are very smart when done 
with exactness, They suggest a capital way 
to remodel one of last year’s cloth skirts, 
built as a deep tunic over a silk or percaline 


It has be- | 
come a fixed part of every woman’s outfit, in | 
fact, and not a few, from year to year, de- | 
pend upon a good black skirt worn with a | 











Look for this label on each 
roll of the Genuine Goods 








Covered by U. S. 
Foreign 
Patents. 


Edges of skirts 










bound with 


> FEDER'S 
: POMPADOUR 


(now retailed 
at seven 
cents a 
yard) are al- 





ways well bound, neat and clean!‘ Do 
not accept worthless imitations, no matter 
what price you are asked for them ; they 
are but poor imitations of the Genuine. 
See that every yard of the Brush Binding 
you buy has the words **Feder’s Pom- 
padour ”’ stamped thereon. This has 
been done for your protection against pos- 
sible misrepresentations. 
Feder’s Pompadour to last as long as 
the skirt. 


guarantee is good. 


We guarantee 


Your dealer will tell you this 





J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
Established in 1847. NEW YORK 
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Spun Glass-Rusil 


(Trade Mark) 
DRESS LININGS 


Under the name ‘‘ Rusil*’ Finish we 
have just put on the market several 
grades of Dress Linings—-thirty-six in- 
ches wide—which, in beauty of texture 
and in brilliancy of lustre, represent the 
highest type of perfection ever achieved 
in lining material. They combine the 
radiance and shimmer of the richest 
silk fabrics made with the rustle and 
strength of the expensive taffetas. We 
especially recommend the Spun Glass- 
Rusil brand, which is for sale in Fast 
Black (the celebrated ‘* Midnight ** fast 


black) and all staple and fancy colors at | 


all first-class dry goods stores—Retail 
Price only Twenty-five Cents a 
Yard. The names ‘*Spun Glass”’ 
and ‘** Rusil’’ are stamped on the ticket 
attached to each piece of the goods. 


Ask for Spun Glass-Rusil, and have | 
the clerk show you this name on the | 
Do not accept substitutes. If | 


ticket. 
you have trouble getting Spun Glass- 


Rusil at your dealer's, write us and we | 


NEW-LaID) ee {79 XOUR. 


shall see that you get what you want. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 


Established in 1847. 


NEW YORK | 













The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


Is the recognized 
STANDARD for 
MEN’S WEAR. 


K the Stockin 
eas Gee Ww 
DOES NOT BIND 





_ CUSHION 


BUTTON 
CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg. 


Does not tear. the stock-| 
ing, and will not unfasten} 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sample Pair (om. 50c. 
Se., 














“COSMO” 
BUTTERMILK 


TOILET SOAP 


ITS PURITY and 
EXQUISITE ODOR 


Make it 


DELIGHTFUL 
SOOTHING 
BENEFICIAL 

And REFRESHING 


For 


TOI LET AND BATH 


Excels any 25c. Soap 
Sells for Ten Cents 


Note Style of Package 
Take only “«COSMO”’ 
COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 
Chicago, . A, 











HAVE YOU TRIED 


‘*K remette ?” 


All lovers of good living will find in this 
article a delicious and palatable addition to 
their dinner or evening entertainment A 
little ** KREMETTE,’’ added to a punch-glass 
of vanilla ice cream, will give you the successor 
to the Roman Punch— 


‘*KREMETTE PUNCH,” 


‘*Kremette Punch’’ is now used in all 
the leading hotels and summer resorts as the 
latest creation in fancy desserts. If you want 
something distinctly on serve your guests 
with ‘* Kremette Punch 


For Sale by Ali Grocers. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
HARTFORD, Conn. NEW YORK, N. Y, 

















FEATHER’STOCK FARM 
EAST PATCHOGUE LONG ISLAND 
Full particulars upon request. P.O. Box 14 
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underskirt, and where there has been previous 
folds or a flounce for bottom finish, especially 
if the front breadth has become defaced, and 
the cloth can be matched. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DRESSY CLOTH COSTUME 


Advice regarding a dressy way of making 
up plain cloths is often asked, as they are 
needed for so many occasions when jackets 
and coats are laid aside, as for instance upon 
entering a theatre, dining out at a restaurant, 
making visits, etc. It is taken for granted 
that the price of the cloth is not to exceed 
$1 per yard, and as the castor browns are one 
of the smart colors, let that color be selected. 
Let the skirt be of the flaring gore model, the 
back stitched as has been described in six flat 
tucks, but instead of an opening in the back, 
let it be open on the left side all the way 
down to the bottom, about half an inch space 
at the belt, increasing to four inches at the 
bottom. Fill in this space with a plain cloth 
laid flat, the color a very yellow chamois tint. 
Finish the open sides with a brown fancy 
open-work guimp, flat on each edge, and 
about ten inches above the bottom, cross two 
short ends of guimp and fasten them with 
oxydized buttons at each corner over the 
opening. Have-a round bodice with a tailor 
spring over the hips or the usual belt line, 
whichever is most pleasing, and let the front 
be cut out as if a deep squaie was intended, 
but at the bottom, instead of a straight line 
across, suggest the letter V, which will give 
two round scallops and an open space between. 
Short tabs of stitched cloth with guimp laid 
over, cross over the open spaces below the bust, 
fastening with buttonholes, the buttons on the 
bodice the same as those on the skirt. The 
chemisette opening is also finished with a row 
of guimp. The sleeves are long; they flare 
over the hand, and are plain except for a top 
insetting, pointed at the bottom, of the chamois 
cloth laid in pointed folds. The chemisette 
is of this same cloth with a white or black 
spider net drawn over it. Neck-band of pale 
blue or pale green satin in folds, and fitted 
high in the neck. It must be mentioned 
that the open bodice neck line in the back 
should not run straight round, but dip into 
two sharp points with a curved line between. 


FIT HAT 


As there is no more expense incurred in 
changing from the brown to chamois cloth 
for the parts named, and that the quantity 
of guimp required is comparatively little, it 
follows that this model is a most desirable 
one, built on the latest lines, and when worn 
with a hat whose composition is felt and 
velvet repeating these tones in a still lighter 
degree, with a touch of blue or green in bow 
or flower, the costume altogether would be 
a charming one to wear by day or evening, 
If the tab crossings in front are thought too 
difficult the bodice may remain plain, and 
open either at the side or button down the 
back. The side opening is advised in prefer- 
ence, however. 


COSTUME IN WHICH PLAID IS INTRODUCED 


There are so many who like a touch of 
plaid as trimming to homespuns in solid col- 
ors, and as it isa modish touch just now, a 
model of that kind will be most welcome. 
The homespun chosen was one of those dark 
stone grays, and the plaid had touches of 
white, black, two good greens, glints of red 
and yellow. It is to be made into a two-piece 
suit. The skirt is to hang like a long tunic 
over a percaline one, which has a bias facing 
sixteen to eighteen inches deep. The back 
of the skirt fits with double plaits, just enough 
to keep the effect of absolute plainness ab- 
sent. The bottom of the tunic has a round, 
deep scallop, with the corners snipped off. 
Try the effect first with a piece of paper, and 
when a perfect model is obtained, cut it out 
of cardboard, and with chalk mark out the 
design on the skirt. Bind the cloth skirt 
with a narrow ribbon; then apply a stitched 
black braid. The short basque jacket has its 
turn-over collar, forming revers of the same 
plaid in the way of facing. The jacket is 
finished with several rows of stitching on the 
bottom, up the front, at the wrists, and in a 
V over the sleeve top, 


HAT OF GRAY FELT 


A gray felt hat, its brim edge trimmed with 
a soft puffing of green velvet. Large looped 
bow of green velvet across the front, each 
loop alternating with a deep cerise-pink silk 
and a crimson-rose lining. The crown band 
is of broad bias velvet, for the crown stands 
high, while the brim has a picture line over 
the face, irregularly bent. 

Attention is called to the fact that in the 
models just given there is no more money 
expended than would be were these gowns 
and the hats too hideous for words for want 
of taste, or were they commonplace to a de- 
gree for want of knowing what to choose and 
how to build to insure smartness. This is 
the help which this weekly paper aims to 
give, and the education which is sure to come 
by following its guide. Gowns for young 
girls of school age in the following issue will 
be dwelt upon, and models given according to 
the latest modes for their years. 


DINNER GOWN OF BLACK ENGLISH MOUSSE- 
LINE 


A dinner gown seen a few nights ago 
was built of the English mousseline, so much 
more silky in finish than the French and 
much more durable, pressing out to perfec- 
tion and standing no end of wear. The skirt 
and low bodice lining were of black taffeta. 
Skirt of mousseline fell over, which had two 
flounces, each edged with puckered shirrings 
of the same for bottom finish, always the 
softest kind of a flou to lie on the ground. 
Over this skirt fell a second one, shawl- 
pointed front and back, rising at the sides 
and trimmed with a double row of mousse- 
line shirrings, very soft, too, and fluffy. The 
upper skirt, while fitting closely, had just 
enough fulness at the back, close to the belt, 
to avoid that very unbecoming flatness which 
is seldom carried out to an extreme on thin 
materials. The bodice was in the draped-to- 
the-left genre, where it was caught by a 
bunch of superb red poppies flanked by wheat 
spears—a most seasonable bouquet de corsage. 
Finish of décolletage in black tulle, inset 
with small bits of black Chantilly, laid in 
form, flat and transparent, always flattering 
in its effect to the whiteness of the neck. 
Very short sleeves of mousseline alone, 
caught up with three small bows of black 
lace entredeux, simple as possible, but they 
had a smart little air all the same. Pearl 
necklace; no other jewels. Coiffure of black 
net, butterfly wings. Pailletté in jet, in ex- 
quisite fine hand-work, which are the smart- 
est things worn this season with all black or 
all white gowns, 


FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY, OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 

Note. Our Animal Protective League, Mrs. 
Myles Standish, President, hasas its object practi- 
cal education in the care, protection and kindly treat- 
ment of animals. 

The sole function of Vogue in behalf of the O. A. 
P. L, is to enable those interested in animal welfare 
to express views and relate experiences to an ex- 
tended audience, thus assisting the League in its 
educational work. Statements made in signed com- 
munications should be regarded as those of the 
writer,and not necessarily those of Vogue. Corre- 
spondence invited. Membership dues Vogue Auxil- 
iary, $1 a year. 

Address Vogue Auxiliary, O. A. P. L., Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


PERSUADING TO RIGHT DOING 


Ss te are two methods of turning men 
from evil practices—the denuncia- 
tory and the persuasive. The League 

has adopted the latter system of education, 

and seeks through admonition, enlightenment 
and appeals to the better nature to improve the 
condition of animals. The result have justi- 
fied the League’s judgment as to the wisest 
plan to pursue in educating public sentiment 
to an appreciation of the duty of human beings 
toward dependent creatures, for conciliatory 
attitude inclines the majority of thoughtless 
people, at least, to give heed to tactfully pre- 
sented suggestions. A case in point is that 
of a woman who, fresh from a visit to League 
headquarters, saw a young fellow seize his fox 
terrier—which was flea-catching on the high- 
way—by the collar and jerk it under an 
overhanging shop window. There the poor 
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dog remained standing, a picture of forlorn- 
ness. The woman was indignant enough to 
have administered a thrashing to the youth. 
However, restraining even her impulse to 
speak sharply, she approached the young man 
and inquired of him in as gentile tones as she 
could command : ‘* Doesn’t she mind well ?”’ 
*No;°’ said the youth shortly, ‘she’s 
liable to bite. She snapped at a child the 
other day.”’ This was evidently given out in 
extenuation of his roughness, so the woman 
very promptly replied : ** Then it must have 
been the child that was to blame, be- 
cause the dog has a kind face, besides its 
being very handsome. Haven't you always 
found her kind?’’ The reply was in the 
affirmative, and, to the woman’s surprise, the 
boy suddenly seated himself upon some steps, 
and, drawing the dog toward him, he began 
to fondle it. ‘The woman remained for afew 
moments praising and patting the dog, and 
she went down the street leaving young man 
and dog in loving communion. 


STREET INCIDENTS 


Walking in a crowded down-town street I 
saw acat thread its way among carts and cars 
and finally foolishly take its stand under the 
front and hind wheels of a delivery wagon. 
To a little Italian bootblack I addressed a 
question as to the cat’s owners, at the 
same time pointing out the little animal’s 
perilous whereabouts. The bootblack, after 
disavowing all knowledge of the cat, darted 
across the street, and as he neared the 
wagon he clapped his hands vigorously, The 
noise startled the cat and it made a dash for 
the sidewalk, Returning to me the boy said 
simply, ** I was afeerd she’d be runned over if 
I leave her stay.” How I expressed ‘‘well 
done,’”’ I shall not record. 

Another incident which shows the need of 
vigilance occurred late one afternoon in 
Church Street. A dealer in painter’s materials 
had left his wagon to attend to an indoor 
customer, and on top of the merchandise 
stood a fine little terrier, who was much inter- 
ested, apparently, in watching the busy scene 
around him. He was quietly looking about 
when I caught sight of him and I was much 
amused at the picture of a dog absorbed in 
observation that he presented. The stealthy 
movements of a boy toward the cart at- 
tracted my attention, and an instant’s survey 
convinced me that a thin lath, about two 
feet long, that lay on the cart was the object 
he coveted. Reaching out my hand I antici- 
pated his act by about a second and secured 
the stick. 1 turned upon him and asked him 
if he were not ashamed to try to provoke a 
dog to quarrel, or to hurt it, and he and a 
larger growth hoodlum who joined him averred 
that the dog would bite me, This I promptly 
ridiculed, and I blandly gavethem my opinion 
of the cowardice of boys who fought creatures 
smaller than themselves, They put up no 
defence, neither did they make any further 
attempt to annoy the dog. If the boys and 
men who wilfully ill use animals, large and 
small, could be made to realize that any 
woman, who passed along the highway, 
was likely to make it her affair to protect 
dumb things, the sad experiences of horses, 
dogs and cats in public streets and roads 
would be greatly diminished in number. 


STREET RESCUE 


Again it is with pleasure that I submit to 
the readers of this column more of Miss 
Gatter’s experiences in behalf of animals. 


**Dear Mrs. Redding: Several years ago, 
as I was passing through Barclay Street, I 
noticed a white horse dragging a cart heavily 
loaded with bananas. The driver was beat- 
ing the horse over the head with butt end of 
a whip. I told the man to stop. He muttered 
some reply, but continued to beat the horse. 
I went to policeman at the crossing, who at 
once arrested the driver. When the horse 
was drawn to one side and taken out of har- 
ness, his neck underneath the collar was 
bleeding, and there was a large piece of very 
raw flesh on the side of back hoof. Be- 
cause of my interfering a crowd collected, 
which made very sympathetic comments. 
When asked to go to station house, I said of 
course I should; but I knew that I was ina 
predicament. It was Saturday, and I had 





tickets for a play ; besides, I had no toilet arti- 
cles with which to make my over-night stay 
in town comfortable, if I consented to wait 
over and appear in court on Sunday morning. 
But fortune favored the humane, for just in 
the midst of the incident along came one of 
the S. P. C, A. officers and he took the case 
for me. 

**The horse was put in stable for a week and 
the driver was reprimanded in court and by the 
Superintendent of S. P.C. A. No fine was 
imposed, since I did not appear. The police 
captain at Church street station said the horse 
had been there before, having been taken out 
of the street one cold night, abandoned by 
driver, As I resumed my walk to the cars | 
heard steps behind and a man, gentlemanly 
in appearance and address, lifting his har, 
said, ‘I respect you. I admire you.’ I 
thanked him, hoping that one man at least 
might do likewise. The work of animal 
aid only needs a leader and men will follow 
even a woman’s lead. Other cases of pick- 
ing up stray animals I could relate, and in 
regard to horses in this town I speak to 
men about blinders dangling in _ horse's 
eyes, something very common. I also put 
an end to beating by a word. I ask police- 
man for a man’s number when it is not on 
the cart. 

‘* Help will come if a woman only takes up 
the case. 

‘* Elizabeth Gatter, Morristown, N. J.” 


SOME HINTS TO MEMBERS OF OUR ANIMAL 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 


Be kind and gentle with all animals ; never 
rough or impatient: Do not allow any one to 
hurt, tease or frighten any animal: Use your 
influence and knowledge as much as possible 
when you find an animal in a bad condition. 
Give your knowledge in preference to report- 
ing : If you see a man beating a horse, show 
your badge, and request him to stop. A 
word will sometimes do it, as it is a misde- 
meanor under the law. If he refuse, call a 
policeman, who is obliged to prevent cruelty: 
If a horse is standing uncovered in cold 
weather, cover him. If his blanket has 
fallen or blown off, pick it up, and put it on 
him : If you see a horse that has sores or galls 
under the harness, tell the driver what to do 
for it, and how toarrange the harness: Watch 
for overdrawn checks. Try to have them 
loosened or taken off; if not, ask the driver 
to see that they are undone when the horse 
is standing : Show a driver how to open blin- 
ders away from the eyes of the horse. Pres- 
sure induces blindness: Try to prevent over- 
loaded teams from being driven: Get people 
who drive dock tailed horses to cover them 
with fly-nets, to prevent madness from flies : 
Be sure and turn a horse’s head away from 
the sun, or ask the driver todoso: Try to 
have horses, dogs and cats watered as often as 
possible, as it is very important to their use- 
fulness: Dog fights and cock fights are ex- 
pressly forbidden under New York State laws: 
Urge your friends to treat all animals kindly. 


TO L. OF CHICAGO 


As director of Vogue Auxiliary I was 
very much pleased with the letter you sent 
and if the street address had been added a 
personal reply would have been sent you. 
Your suggestion as to methods for collecting 
funds for the League’s work has been submitted 
to the Advisory Board for consideration, and 
I am empowered to thank you for the interest 
your letter shows you feel in the wok, As 
to the other topic touched upon, I personally 
deplore with you that so tremendous an in- 
fluence in the development of public senti- 
ment should never have been exerted in be- 
half of animals, but the time is not ripe as 
yetin the League’s work for any wuik in 
this direction. I am touched that words of 
mine should find an interested reader in a 
thoughtful humane person such as your 
letter reveals you to be. 


Josephine Redding. 








Notices of any kind, and all cor- 
respondence, should be addressed, 
Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New 
York, and not personally. 
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’ Manhattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, 
Vermouth and York. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
best cocktails served over any in the 
world. Being compounded in accurate 
proportions, they will always be found 
of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and prv- 
portions the one which is aged must be 
the better. 


Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 


For Sale on the Diningand Buffet Car 
of the principal railroads of the U. S. 
AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists andP alers 


6. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Propnetor, 


Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 


Pure, mild, curative and the ideal toilet soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents 
chapping and roughness, 


39 Broadway, N. Y. 





Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO,, NEW YORK 


Correct models for the 
Autumn Season are now being 


893 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


















ELIZABETH 
HAWVER 


GOWNS 
FOR ALL 
FUNCTIONS 


TAILOR-MADE 
COSTUMES 
A SPECIALTY 


129 Fifth Avenue 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 33 12 ocT., 1899 


Von does not publish patterns as a 


rule. The exception is one pattern 
a week as described in detail on this 
page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


He pattern for this week is of a coat, 
published by request, for a child 
from six to eight years old. The 

model here illustrated is made of tan velve- 
teen with broad collar of white silk edged 
with embroidery. The belt is of white kid, 
but it may also be of velveteen stitched and 
fastened with a buckle or hooks and eyes. 


MATERIALS 


4 ie coat may be made of velvet, vel- 
veteen, corduroy, cloth or silk pop- 
lin. For a child of six it would re- 

quire five yards of velveteen or other materials 

of that width; of cloth half that quantity 
would besufficient. For the collar a yard of 
silk and two yards of embroidery. 


WHAT CHILDREN WEAR 


Hile children are small, that is, up to 

V y five years, there is nothing as pretty 

as white wash dresses in lawn, 
nainsook, batiste, piqué, etc. But as white 
soils very easily and wears out with constant 
washing it is well to have little smocks of 
brown or blue linen, smocked with white 
which the children can wear to play in. Tiny 
children if they have chubby necks and arms 
look well in gowns with low neck and short 
sleeves, made of nainsook with ruffles of em- 
broidery. As the children grow older they 
may wear frocks of serge, silk, cashmere, and 
cloth, models for all of which are given in 
this number. The prettiest coats for children 
from three to twelve cover the entire gown, 
several models for these are also published. 
For school wear nothing is more serviceable 
than blue serge sailor suits, and the girls” suits 
should be made just like the boys’, except the 
skirt. With these suits reefers of dark blue and 
sailor caps are worn; for country children 
especially nothing could be better, as the caps 
do not blow off, and have no trimming to be- 
come dissarranged by hard usage. For after- 
noons and church, gowns of poplin, cash- 
mere, silk and crépe, for evening white nain- 
sook over silk slips is pretty, or plain white 
with sashes and shoulder knots of colored 
satin or taffeta ribbon. It is very much bet- 
ter to make children’s clothes of very good 
material and not elaborate. Overdressed 
children are very apt to be seen, in America 
especially, and if you cannot find the happy 
medium it is much better to dress them too 
plainly than to err on the other side, For 
boys the kilt suits at first with knickerbock- 
ers underneath of the same material, then 
sailor suits, then suits of cheviot with full 
knickerbockers, Norfolk, or sack coats, the 
Eton suit at twelve or thirteen for best, with 
the cheviot for school, etc., and after this age 
boys’ clothes are exactly like those for men 
except they do not wear a frock coat, full 
evening dress or a top hat, until they enter 
college or at about college age. 

For girls between fourteen and sixteen 
the dresses for street wear are just like the 
tailor gowns for young ladies, only they have 
shorter skirts. | For house wear several pretty 
models are given in this number. Stitched 
felt hats are pretty for young girls, trimmed 
with quills and velvets, or with breasts of 
birds, which will be worn a great deal this 
winter, With the tailor suits are worn shirts 
of flannel or cloth, tailor made and fastened 
with gilt buttons. In looking through this 
number you will find models for all ages 
of girls and boys from babyhood to six- 
teen with full description of materials and 
trimmings. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Arte Sucar Tarry. — Chop two 
M pounds of maple sugar into small 
pieces; put them in a saucepan 

with two cups of milk and two tablespoon- 


fuls of butter ; boil together until hardened ; 
then drop in cold water. Take the sauce- 


pan from the fire; let the candy cool until 
you can bear your finger in it. Then stir 
very hard until it begins to harden; pour 
into pans lined with waxed paper. 
butternuts are delicious stirred into this candy 
just before beating it. 


Fupce.—Grate four tablespoonfuls of bak- 
er’s chocolate, and add to a syrup made of 
two pounds of sugar and two cups of rich 
milk. Let the syrup boil until it is of the 
right consistency when a little is stirred in a 
saucer until cold ; add a piece of butter the 
size of an egg, and let it boil a few minutes 
longer. Remove from the fire and stir until 
it begins to be stiff; then pour into greased 
pans. The success of the candy depends 
largely upon cooking it just the right length 
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times more, and after the last 7th row cast 
on 35 stitches at the end of the needle. 
Purl these and the 70 of the back as 8th 
row, and cast on at the end another 35 stitches 
(these extra stitches at each end form the 
sleeves). On these 140 stitches knit the 
pattern as above four times; then knit in 
pattern 58 stitches and cast off 24, leaving 
58 on the needle. Slip the first 58 stitches 
on to a spare needJe or a piece of wool, and 
on the other 58 work in pattern to end of 
row and back again; at the neck end cast 
on 12 stitches, 70 in all on this needle. 
Knit the pattern 4 times. In the last purl 
row cast off 35 stitches to complete the sleeve. 
On the remaining 35 knit the pattern 8 
times. Cast off. This finishes one front. 
Resume at the 58 stitches left on the spare 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 33, CHILD'S COAT 
Published by request 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 33 sent on receipt or 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


of time, which can only be learned by experi- 
ence. Blanched almonds are very good in this 
candy, 


PRETTY KNITTED JACKET FOR 
A BABY 


Hree ounces white fingering, AA 

| quality, 5 bone needles, No. 11 or 
12. For the back, cast on 70 
stitches—1st row, Purl 7, knit 3, and repeat 
to end of row.—2nd row. Knit the stitches 
that have been purled, and purl those that 
have been knitted in the first row.—3rd 
row. Same as Ist.—4th row. Purl.—sth 
row. Purl 2, knit 3 (which makes the 
pattern come right; 3 plain stitches must be 
in the middle of the 7 purl stitches), * purl 
7, knit 3, repeat from *, and end with 5 
purl.—6th row. As 2nd, i.e., purl those 
that have been knitted, and knit those that 
have been purled in the 5th row.—7th row. 
As sth row.—8th row. Purl. This com- 
pletes the pattern. Repeat these 8 rows 7 


needle, and, with the wrong side of the work 
towards you, work, beginning at the neck 
end thus: Knit 3, purl 3*, knit 7, purl 3; 
repeat from *, end with knit 2. In the next 
row purl over the knitted stitches and knit 
over the purl ones; at the neck end cast on 
12 stitches (70 now on this needle), 

Knit in pattern 4 times, and at the last 
purled row begin by casting off 35 stitches, 
which completes the second sleeve, On the 
remaining 35 stitches knit the pattern 8 
times and cast off; this finishes the second 
front. Sew up the side seams on the wrong 
side of the work. On the end of each sleeve 
pick up the stitches and knit 20 rows (10 
ridges) plain to form a band. Sew up the 
sleeves. on the wrong side. Pick up the 
stitches round the neck and knit 2 rows and 
a row of holes thus: *knit 1, thread for- 
ward, knit 2 together, repeat from * to end. 
Leave the stitches forming the neck on one 
needle ; with a second needle pick up and 
knit the stitches down on one side of the 
front; with a third pick up and knit those 
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along the bottom of the jacket, and with a 
fourth those up the other side of the front. 
Knit across the collar with the fifth needle. 
Having the stitches divided thus on to four 
needles, and with the right side of the work 
towards you, purl with the fifth needle all 
the way round.—rst round of edge. Knit 1, 


thread forward, knit plain to within 1 stitch 
of the end, thread forward, and knit that 
stitch. Do this at the beginning and end of 
each of the three remaining needles.—2nd 
round, Purl. Repeat these two rounds al- 
ternately until there are 10 ridges. Cast off. 
Run a ribbon through the row of holes at 
the neck. 


.REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are; 


Louis xv. Jacket, 

Golt Cape 

Appliqué Design. 

Drop Skirt. 

Blouse Silk W aist, 
Lace Guimpe. 
Breakfast Jacket. 

Shirt Waist. 

Cloth Jacket. 

Golf Skart, 

Light Summer Skirt. 
Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
Bathing Suit. 

Three Stock Collars, 
Little Boy’s Frock. 
Little Girl’s Dress. 

Eton Jacket, 

Fancy Shirt Waist. 
Tight Fitting Petticoat, 
Ladies’ Biouse Waist. 
Three Corset Covers. 
Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce, 
Dust Coat. 

Tunic. 

Fancy Wrap. 

Lace Coat. 

Chemise and Drawers. 
Night Gown, 

- 29 Dressing Gown. 

. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
- 3x Plain Tailor Skirt. 

+ 32 Eton Coat 

- 33 Child’s Coat. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BB 
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. 34 Shirt Waist. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York, 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No.,..... ine sGeibe ons 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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HAS MANY MINDS ABOUT DECORATIVE PERIODS 
—TERRACES AND OUTER WALLS——INFOR- 
MALITY THE NOTE MA£CULINE-——-HIM 

WOULD EAT OF OWN VINE, FIG TREE 
HEN AND COW-——-FALCONRY TAKES 
HIs FANCY 


Ell, the great national jubilee has 
W come and gone. Really, if it had 
not been for the fear of being ac- 
cused of non-patriotism, I should have changed 
all my plans and remained in the country. I 
dislike crowds exceedingly, and, after all, the 
New York celebration seemed to me more as 
if it were simply a money-making scheme 
than an exhibition of admiration, and much 
of it was very ridiculous. The first day I 
was in the country, and I sent my yacht to 
some friends who had children—a class to 
whom such affairs are both instructive and 
amusing, and perhaps something to remem- 
ber a half century from now. We are short 
lived anyhow. It was only in 1815 that 
Napoleon fought the Battle of Waterloo, and 
already in 1840 Thackeray was describing it 
as a bit of almost ancient history, and now it 
seems ages ago. Mrs. Fiske, who is playing 
Becky Sharp, has clothed her characters at 
the famous ball of the Duchess Richmond in 
clothes which were the tashion ten years 
previous, 

The second day I gave a luncheon at my 
rooms, I had my table simply arranged, and 
the menu was not elaborate. We had the 
inevitable chicken bouillon—this time flav- 
ored with okra and strained—an entrée, some 
fresh mushrooms, birds, salad of iced aspara- 
gus and a macedoine of fruit. You see very 
light indeed, and with it only champagne— 
of separate vintages and character. 

I am still puzzling about the arrangement 
of that country house. When I say it is 
Colonial, I mean that it was built in the Co- 
lonial days, and it has now some modern ad- 
ditions. It is not the white pillared house 
which is being copied so cheaply in wood in 
new suburban villages. It is a great square 
brick affair, and there has been an attempt to 
terrace it. I shall, of course, arrange that, 
I think a terrace makes a house effective. 
The park, fortunately, is large, and the trees 
are plentiful. I shall have nothing but lawns 
in the Park, and here and there great bed’ of 
azaleas and rhododendrons. I think I can 
arrange to have the brick so that it will be 
red and with creepers, although I fear that 
they will take some time to climb, and there 
are none at present. I can give the house it- 
self a picturesque appearance. All around 
the park I am building a high wall, and the 
gates at the lodge shall be of wrought iron. 
I shall not have the tips of the iron gilded. 
This is very smart for a town house, but I do 
not like it in the country. It has a metro- 
politan effect, and it might do very well at 
Newport. I find that the second hall has a 
large corridor, and, with a great window at 
the end of it, this I can make into a very de- 
lightful morning room. A man’s drawing- 
room should, of course, be sombre and in 
keeping, and, indeed, a man’s house should be 
one in which everyone can feel that it is lib- 
erty hall, and where even animals—dogs I 
mean—can roam at large. I am undecided 
between Francois 1 and Louis xm. I had 
some idea of a drawing-room in an old Eng- 
lish house of the time of the Restoration— 
the ceilings oak paneled, and the mantel a 
marvel of carving, and the fireplace holding 
the trunk of an oak tree. Then, again, vis- 
ions of the French style with the tapestries 
and the dark carved furniture of the period, 
and the dull brasses came to me, and so I am 
still in a quandary. 

I may again be obliged to change the 
dining-room idea and turn it into a species of 
banqueting-hall. I shall then reserve asmall 
dining-room for myself on the second floor. I 
think that would be more in keeping, and I 
am obliged to go back to the traditional oak 
for the great dining-room and make the little 
breakfast or smoking or small dining-room 
light and airy and bright with blues and 
natural woods. I never did mean to have 
one of those Empire or Louis xvi affairs, but 
hen there may be just a little nook—a small 


suite—where, in case I become gloomy, I can 
regain my spirits amid cheery surroundings. 

My own ssitting-room shall be taken 
directly from the one which I had at the 
other place and it will have a home influence 
upon me. I shall have the red walls and the 
sporting prints and the easy chairs and the 
low book cases. Then, one can change so 
easily. I have not given my town house a 
thought and as for the Newport cottage it can 
go until next year. I do not think that I shall 
care tostop there more than two weeks at best 
and I may keep it closed and live on my yacht. 

A man with a large place naturally becomes 
agentleman farmer, and the farmeries are a 
source of much consideration. I am now 
discussing with the head farmer the immedi- 
ate importations of Jerseys and Short Horned 
cattle and I shall have as well an extensive 
kennel, because I am very fond of dogs. In 
fact, a man who has so many establishments 
is obliged to make at least one of them pro- 
ductive in some way, and after this year I 
intend to supply my table with my own vege- 
tables and the results of my melonries and 
green and glass houses, and all the flowers I 
use must come from my gardens and my con- 
servatories. I can then feel that eventually 
nothing which I may eat or even drink shall 
pass through the hands of vulgar trades- 
people. Every egg even shall come from 
prize poultry and every pat of butter shall 
have been made from the milk of a blooded 
cow. I can keep my ponds and my moun- 
tain place stocked with fish and from the 
Adirondacks shall come my game. In this way 
although J am doing away with the middleman 
after a nature of a Trust, I am giving em- 
ployment to a number of people and am in a 
way a benefactor besides feeling very com- 
fortable about it myself. 

But what a labor this all is! How many 
things to think about, and how few people to 
trust! But I do not like to mistrust anyone. 
I prefer to close my eyes and allow matters to 
take their course. I do not want to be both- 
ered or troubled. 

I am very anxious to introduce falconry in 
this country. It is old-fashioned—in fact, 
quite of the Middle Ages—but then it is great 
sport. I find that it would be almost impos- 
sible to have game preserves, and I do not see 
how I could manage ig otherwise. I even 
thought of imparting an English atmosphere 
to the country house by bringing out rooks, 
but I fear that they would not thrive in this 
climate. A man must always do something 
that no one else has done. If he only invents 
a new drink, or gives to the world a new 
dish, he has accomplished something. We 
are all looking for novelty, and one may be 
original without being bizarre and vulgar. 
The man who dresses oddly even may be ex- 
cused, if he keeps up the rdle which he is 
playing. We are living in a theatrical age. 
We are on the stage, and the world at large 
—the middle classes, and the people who are 
mediocre, and the others still lower in the 
scale—are our audience. Perhaps we seem 
to many to be playing parts in comedy more 
than in drama or tragedy, but when we enact 
the last two our surroundings and the mise- 
en-scene make us all the more conspicuous, 
and the details are all the more enjoyable. 
One has only to be a little careful, to keep 
one’s wits about one, and to avoid doing 
foolish things. A man who can afford it 
should entertain. He should try in some way 
to return the civilities which have been show 
ered upon him. I am still old-fashioned 
enough for that ; and then it makes you in- 
teresting, popular, and it lifts you out of the 
chorus or the mob, and gives you at once the 
role of a principal—and certainly there should 
be a reward of ambition in distinction. There 
is a line and a limit, and we should be careful 
not to step over it. I always suppose that the 
average man has common sense. Everyone 
can make an error, but he should profit by 
the mistake. It is true that life is short, and 
we cannot afford to go through many of these 
experiences, and the bitter taste is often left 
in one’s mouth. But I never bother about 
matters, I become a little puzzled as to the 
question of decorations, or of building a house, 
or of arranging a country place; but these 
are pleasing perplexities. Each day I want 
to wake and find care banished by the night. 
Now and then I know this is impossible, and 
some of us have heartaches and others have 
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gone through troubles such as even the power 
of money cannot remedy. But money can 
alleviate. It is a balm, and it takes our 
thoughts away and prevents our brooding. 
There is nothing like change of scene. We 
can follow the sun to its setting, or we can 
face the other way and keep apace with the 
dying summer until again we shall be glad- 
dened in the glorious promise of the birth of 
another spring. These are the compensa- 
tions, and to those who cannot drink of these 
golden waters of Lethe, there is only one 
consolation that I can offer—my heartfelt 
sympathy. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Everal types of overcoats are in vogue, 

s that most worn being the fly-front 

Chesterfield. Smart tailors are making 

this overcoat in different styles ; but one that 

appears farthest away from the conventional 
mode, and therefore the smartest. 

For this overcoat the choice of cloths is 
practically unlimited, but there are a few, 
though, which will be found preferable to 
others. I give them in order as they seem 
most desirable, viz.: Oxford-gray, soft vi- 
cuna, Cambridge, Elysian, lamb’s wool. Ox- 
ford-gray is probably the best. It is soft in 
texture, light in weight, while being suffi- 
ciently heavy to keep out the cold, and it is 
pretty in color. 

The Chesterfield fly-front will be made in 
the full box style. It will fit rather closely 
about the shoulders—which should be broad 
and square—and about the collar. This is 
most important. It should hug the neck as 
tightly as it can be made to do. From the 
shoulders it will fall loosely over the chest, and 
so down to the bend of the knee, or, if you 
wish, a trifle shorter. It will have a velvet 
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collar, which should be fairly wide—not more 
than 134 inches. Of course silk lined, the 
edges either double stitched, or with a piping 
of velvet. The double stitching seems much 
the smarter. The double stitching will be 
3% of aninch wide. Theback either full and 
plain, or with a seam up the middle. The 
full, plain back is preferable, being much 
neater in appearance. There should be but 
two outside pockets. These are even with 
the hips, and are deep and large. They will 
have flaps 7 %4 inches long and 3 inches wide. 
The change pocket will be situated inside of 
the right side large pocket. But a small 
change pocket with a flap just above the right 
side pocket looks very well. This idea of 
putting the change pocket inside of another is 
a very good one, although by no means 
new. The bottons are either five or six, but 
hidden by the fly-front. The Chesterfield 
will be worn by many with cuffs to the 
sleeves—2 %inzhes wide. I do not, myself, 
approve of the cuffs, 


, 





There are two other very smart overcoats, 
The long Paddock is one; the other, com- 
paratively new in America, although it has 
had quite a vogue in London for some time : 


NEW STICK 


the raglan. It is a most comfortable coat, 
suitable for days too warm for the Chester- 
field, but when one must have some kind of 
protection against the weather. The raglan 
was intended only for sporting purposes, but 
its field has gradually extended and broadened, 
until now in different forms it is worn on 
most occasions. It is one of the best coats 
to wear with evening dress, as it can be gotten 
in and out of easily without tugging. In 
London it has to a great extent succeeded the 
Inverness for evening wear. Nothing destroys 
a dress suit quicker than the constant rubbing 
and wrenching off of a tight-fitting overcoat. 
The raglan is loose. 

A new tie seen in a smart shop is the 
Royal St. George. ‘The ends are pointed, 
It has a binding of black silk, while the 
middle part is occupied by a design in color: 
$1.25. 

In the same shop is shown a new material 
for cravats—which is a decided novelty— 
bluét silk. Cravats manufactured of this 
material in the de Joinville style, unfolded, 
come from $1 to $3. 

I noticed also a very beautiful dressing 
gown ‘of Rumchunda silk. It is light in 
weight, and suitable for wear in summer or 
winter : $30. 

Also some Japanese silk pajamas. They 
were of white silk with embroidered designs : 
$11. 

in gloves the heavy gray suéde is holding 
first place ; it goes very well with the mid- 
season or light overcoat; but it should be 
discarded when the winter overcoat makes its 
appearance. I suggest that with the winter 
overcoat be worn the red or tan glove of 
heavy reindeer skin. 

A new stick is made of heavy knotted 
wood. It has a silver tip on the handle and 
a silver band for the initials. The feature of 
this stick 1s the curve, which is not rounded 
like the shepherd’s crook, but bends on a 
sharper movement. 

I do not advise carrying sticks except with 
frock coat or evening dress. They always 
look out of place with the lounge suit. Above 
all do not carry acane. _If you carry a stick 
with evening clothes, let it be of very heavy 
dark wood, with a right-angle bend to the 
handle or perfectly straight. 

There are many cravats of the Ascot pat- 
tern, black, with entirely new designs in 
color over the dark background. Of course 
they are to be tied by the wearer. They 
have long ends, quite wide, and when tied 
they should be puffed out somewhat and se- 
cured with a straight stick-pin. Price, $2 
to $3. 
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SCARVES AND TIES FOR MORNING AND 
AFTERNOON WEAR MADE FROM HAND 
LOOMED SILKS OF OUR OWN DESIGNING 
AND IN LIMITED QUANTITIES, 


Novelties for 


DRESS SHIRTS 


CHECKED, STRIPED AND FIGURED 
PERCALES, DAMASKS, ETC., FOR 
BODIES, 


BEGINNING WITH THE PRESENT SEASON 
OUR DRESS SHIRTS WILL BE CUT UPON 
AN ENTIRELY NEW SYSTEM INSURING A 
PERFECT FIT WITH PERFECT FREEDOM 
AND COMFORT. 


ALSO IN POWER LOOM GOODS, RANGING IN PRICE FROM $1.00 UPWARDS. 





























A. C. Weincarten 


Ladies’ Tailor 


A complete line of the latest 
creations in FUR GARMENTS 
will be found at my establishment. 

Samples and Designs sent on 
application. 


37 West 31st Street 





Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue 





IMPORTED FABRICS 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
ARTISTIC CUTTING 
REASONABLE PRICES 


ARE THE FEATURES UPON 
WHICH WE BASE OUR HOPES OF 
RECEIVING YOUR PATRONAGE 


The cutting of every garment we make is under the personal 
supervision of our Mr. G. A. Rechlin. 


RIDING BREECHES 


cut by Mr. Rechlin received medal and highest award at Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893 


G. A. RECHLIN & CO. 


LATE WITH E, TWYEFFORT 


365 Fifth Ave. ( Betw. 34th & 35th Sts.) NEW YORK 











WHITING’S PAPERS 


What paper do you use in your correspondence ? 
Anything may do for some, but the Whiting 
papers are now conceded to be the finest 
papers manufactured for select correspondence 
and are used by those desiring perfection in their 
Stationery. Nothing can be richer than Whiting’s 
Angora—a beautiful velvet finish—it shows the 
writing to the best advantage. The leading paper 
sellers in the country all favor Whiting’s. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 








ESTABLISHED 1845. 


Mil, Gray (i 


NEW YORK STORE. 
BROADWAY, 
COR. 31ST ST. 


BROOKLYN STORES, 
Broadway & Bedford ave. 
Fulton St. & Flatbush Ave 


Little Boys’ 


Autumn 











and Whunter 
: Clothes 


in greatest variety of ex- 
clusive designs and cheap- 
/est, too, because they wear 
longest and look well un- 
til outgrown. 








| 
Boys’ School Suits, $4.50 to $12. 
Boys’ Vest Suits, $6.50 to $14. 
Boys’ Sailor Suits, $3.50 to $8. 
Boys’ Tuxedo Suits, $15 to $25. 
Boys’ Reefers, $4.50 to $12. 

Boys’ Top Coats, $4.50 to $18. 
Boys’ Furnishings, Hats and Caps. 





Prompt attention to post orders. 











Broadway, Cor. 31st St. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’stull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue, - 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 


1330. Cut, Lining, and Finish of 
Bridal Skirts and Traines. To C. and 
W.—Will you kindly give some information 
about wedding gowns in your paper, how the 
traines are cut, and how lined, etc.? We 
take Vogue every week, and find it very valu- 
able, 

The skirts of bridai gowns are cut with a 
front gore and circular sides. The newest 
traines are to be laid in a double box-plait at 
the waist line, the fulness falling out at the 
bottom. 

The train should be lined within fifteen 
inches of the top with thin lawn, on which 
split cotton batting has been basted, the cot- 
ton side being laid against the satin. The 
whole skirt is then lined throughout with 
white taffeta. The bottom of the train is 
cut rounding. 

The inside of the skirt should be finished 
with ruffles of lace for a balayeuse. 

Traines are usually cut about eighty-five 
inches long from the waist ; but, of course, 
this is largely a matter of taste, some people 
preferring a much longer traine than others. 

Real lace guimpes and sleeves are to be 
much worn, 


1331. Length of Fur-Lined Cape. 
Skirt Model for Extra Black Silk 
Skirt. To Katherine Jane.— Will you 
please tell me how long to make fur-lined 
cape? Will dull red broadcloth be suitable 
for outside of Siberian squirrel ? 

Should there be a cloth or fur collar ? 

Mine for a woman under thirty. What 
would be suitable for same fur for an elderly 
woman ? 

Please tell me how to make handsome black 
silk skirt to be worn with fancy waists. 

Capes are made in three lengths—to the 
waist, three-quarter length and full length. 
If for evening wear, we think full length 
most suitable. If not, three-quarter, as 
shorter capes—fur lined—are not as useful. 
Red broadcloth would look well lined with 
Siberian squirrel, but we would not advise too 
dull a red. 

A collar of stone marten, mink or chin- 
chilla would be pretty. 

Elderly women wear all kinds of fur; the 
most suitable are black fox, sable, or Persian 
lamb. 

The skirt on page 199, Vogue 28 Septem- 
ber, No. 5881, would be pretty made of silk 
and bound with velvet, with habit back, and 
fastened in front with velvet buttons. The 
ruffles on the bottom may be of velvet, silk, 
or plaited black chiffon. 


1332. Short Skirt. To Amanda.—l 
enclose a sample of reversible cloth to be 
made into a pedestrian skirt. Are these 
skirts made so that they may be worn either 
side out? And kindly tell me how they are 
finished around the bottom—with broad facing 
or cord edge? 

A year or two ago skirts of double-faced 
materia! were made to be worn on either side, 
but they were not very popular and now are 
seldom seen, The short skirts should clear 
the ground about four inches and be faced 
up six inches or more and finished with 
several rows of stitching. Sometimes they 
are faced up on the right side, the wrong side 
of the cloth being out, that is, the plaid side, 
and if there is a yacket to match, the collar, 
revers and cuff are also of plaid. 


1333. Style and Material for Shirts 
—Material for Extra Skirt—Tailor 
Suit. To Peggie.—(1) Will you kindly 
tell me, through the columns of your paper, 
of the newest model for autumn and winter 
shirts? Is French flannel the correct mate- 
rial? Should they be finished on the sleeves 
with the regulation shirt-waist cuff, or would 





the long, pointed or funnel-shaped cuff be 
prettier? I have never cared for the flannel 
shirt cuff myself, and think it is only effect- 
ive in a starched laundered material. 

(2) What shall I have for an odd skirt to 
wear with shirt waists? The new plaids are 
very pretty, but I fear too popular. I do not 
wish to invest in one if they are to be com- 
mon before the winter is over. 

(3) Will you tell me where I may pur- 
chase the new straight front corsets, and 
their price? 

(4) I wish a winter suit similar to that on 
page iv last number of Vogue, 21 September, 
right-hand figure. Would brown or black 
be prettier, and what fur besides chinchilla 
could I use for collar, revers, etc,? 

(5) Would it look well to have the jacket 
and underskirt of dark brown velvet, and the 
overskirt match the dominant shade in the 
fur—for instance, if the fur used was stone 
marten—have the overskirt of cloth in a 
lighter shade of brown than the velvet? 
Will the long skirted coats be worn this win- 
ter, or, owning one, is it better to have it cut 
off into an Eton ? 

(1) The styles have not changed from last 
spring. French flannel, cloth, velveteen and 
corduroy are all worn, They can be finished 
with the regulation shirt-waist cuff or a flar- 
ing cuff, pointed or funnel-shaped. For a 
strictly tailor-made shirt the cuff is the most 
correct. A pretty fancy shirt can be made in 
the same style as the others, except finish the 
sleeves with a three-inch tight-fitting band, 
either buttoned or hooked around the wrist, 
and embroidering this band and the centre 
plait down the front of the shirt with cross- 
stitch in dull colors that look well with the 
shirt. The worst feature of the flaring cuffs 
is that they come below the coat sleeve and 
do not look well. 

(z) Should advise a mixed cheviot or an 
indistinct plaid, almost invisible, in dark blue 
or brown, made like the skirt in Vogue of 
28 September, pattern page. 

(3) The Pansy shop, or at Altman’s. 
The price depends upon the quality and ma- 
terial selected. 

(4) Either brown or black would be pretty. 
If you have a fur jacket of sealskin, brown 
would be the prettiest ; if of Persian lamb, 
black ; if skirt and jacket are of cloth, should 
advise brown, with collar, revers and muff 
of mink. 

(5) You could have the coat and under- 
skirt of brown velvet, and overdress of brown 
cloth matching. We think this would be 
prettier than a lighter shade. Mink is pret- 
tier, we think, than stone marten, Long- 
skirted coats will be worn somewhat, but are 
not as popular as short coats or Etons. If 
you are tall and slender, and the coat is be- 
coming, should leave it as it is. 


1334. Red Rose Inn at Stoke 
Poges. To E. N.—Will you give me as 
much information as possible about a small 
road house outside of London; namely, (Stoke 
Poge’s) ‘Red Rose Inn,”’’ It is quite an 
historical place. 

Stoke Poges is the place of Gray’s burial, 
and is supposed to have supplied the inspira- 
tion for his elegy, It is thoroughly described 
in Murray’s Handbook and Baedeker as about 
twenty one miles west of London, near 
Windsor, No reference is made to the Red 
Rose Inn, and, as far as we know at present, 
no historical interest attaches to an inn of 
this name at this place. The remains of 
Stoke Manor is a famous building there. 
Whether that is the Red Rose Inn to which 
you refer we do not know. Is it not possible 
that you have in mind some other Red Rose 
Inn not at Stoke Poges ? 


1335. Sack Suits for Men, Style of 
Tie, etc., Worn with Them—Fancy 
Waistcoats—Cloth for Women's Tai- 
lor Suits—Tie, Shoes, etc, Worn 
with Same. To X. Y. Z.—(1) What 
kind, color, cut, etc., is the prevailing one in 
street or business suits for fall and winter ? 

(2) What style hat, collar, tie, shirt and 
shoes are to be worn with this suit ? 

(3) What style overcoat ? 

(4) Are fancy waistcoats to be worn this 
season, and what colors ? 

(5) Is it correct to wear light gray Fedora 
hat with these suits ? 
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(6) What style goods will be worn for 
ladies’ street suits? and can tunic skirt be 
made of reversible plaid, with no lining ? 

(7) What style shoes, tie and hat will be 
worn with street suit ? 

(1) Cheviot in indistinct plaids or mixed. 
Sack suit with double-breasted waistcoat. 
The colors are dark brown, dark gray, black 
and blue shades. 

(2) Derby hat, white high-banded turn- 
down collar, or standing collar, colored shirt 
with cuffs attached, four-in-hand tie in red, 
dark blue, dotted with white, etc, Calfskin 
laced shoes with round toes. 

(3) Overcoats of vicuna or oxford about 
knee length, with velvet collar, small lapels, 
and not very tight-fitting across the shoulders. 

(4) Faacy waistcoats will still be worn in 
many varieties of vesting, the selection 
depends upon the suit with which it is to be 
worn. 

(5) The top hat is the correct thing for 
full dress, but Fedoras are worn by well 
dressed men. 

(6) Broadcloth will be most popular for 
street suits, but cheviot, homespuns and other 
cloths are also worn. We should not advise 
making a double-faced cloth in a tunic skirt, 
but plain tailor skirt like the one on pattern 
page, No. 31, may be made of reversible 
cloth, unlined. 

(7) It depends upon the shirt worn; if of 
silk, fancy stocks of corded silk, lace ties, etc., 
can beworn. Ifa tailor shirt of flannel or 
cloth, piqué stocks, linen collar, and ties 
like those worn by the men with business 
suits. A felt hat not too elaborately trimmed, 
or too large model of walking hats will be 
found in Vogue. Calfskin boots or shoes 
with low heels and round toes, or patent 
leather with the same kind of heel and toe, 
and heavier soles than the dress boots. 


1336. Flannel Shirts—Silk Shirts— 
Popular Colors for Street and House 
Wear. To F. G. R.—Will you kindly 
state whether flannel shirt waists will be 
worn this season, and if so, whether of plain 
materials or plaid? Also if silk shirt waists 
will be of plain or mixed colors, and what 
will be the popular colors for street, tailor and 
house gowns ? 

(1) Flannel and cloth shirt waists will be 
worn as much as ever this winter, and are 
more worn in plain material than plaided, 
although an indistinct plaid for golf and 
athletic wear is good style. 

(2) Silk shirts come in an infinite variety, 
both on plain and fancy silk. Black and 
white in combination is very popular. Shirts 
of thin corduroy and velveteen will also be 
worn. 

(3) For tailor gowns, mixed cheviot, tan 
broad cloth, black, dark blue, red and green 
are all worn ; gray is not as good style, as it 
was worn so much last year. For house 
gowns all shades are worn, crépe, henrietta 
and soft materials being the most used. 


1337- Correct Dress for Best Man 
and Ushers at Noon Wedding. To 
R. L. D.—For a noon wedding what is the 
prevailing mode in the dress for men? Do 
colored shirts go? There are to be eight 
ushers and a best man, and we want your 
always courteous advice. 

The correct dress for groom, best man and 
ushers at a noon wedding is: frock coat, 
white waistcoat, or waistcoat like coat, white 
shirt, high standing white collar, gray trous- 
ers, patent leather buttoned boots, white or 
pearl gray tie, and gloves; top hat coming to 
and from the ceremony. Colored shirts are 
sometimes worn with frock coats, but are not 
strictly correct. 


1338. Supper for Whist Party. To 
Mr. W. F.—For an evening whist party of 
twenty I want dainty, light refreshments 
served cold at small tables. Drinks may be 
hot. Nowine. Kindly suggest a menu— 
unique, if possible—not expensive, but at- 
tractive. 

Serve : Oyster cocktails, celery salad served 
in red apples from which the apple has been 
scraped, thus making small bowls. Put some 
of the apple in the salad; placeeach apple on 
a lettuce leaf, fill with celery, mayonnaise, 
with a teaspoonful of mayonnaise on top. 
Sandwiches of cream cheese and chopped 





walnuts. Sandwiches of chicken paste, Ices, 
small cakes, black coffee, cheese of various 
kinds, biscuits, bar le Duc jelly, segars and 
cigarettes. 


1339- Black Silk for Skirt—Gold and 
Black Chains. To E. A. D.—What 
weave of inexpensive black silk for dress will 
give satisfaction as to wear and style and how 
to have skirt made to be worn at least one 
year. Also what style watch chain in gold 
should be bought now and what is most fash- 
ionable in a black chain. 

(1) Inexpensive silks do not usually pay 
for the making as they cut through very 
soon. In black silk we think faille Fran- 
gaise would wear best. It is difficult to tell 
what would remain good style for a year or 
more, but of course it would have to bea 
simple model, as the outré styles go out of 
fashion soonest. The skirt on left figure, 
Vogue, 28 September, page iv, would be 
pretty in silk with panel striped with two 
widths of velvet, and skirt embroidery in a 
simple design with black chenille. The 
right side of the embroidery that outlines the 
panel could be continued to the waist, lapping 
over a little, and the skirt fastening here, as 
many of the new skirts do. 

(2) Long chains which go around the neck, 
of plain gold and not too heavy, or set at 
intervals of an inch or two with stones, are 
the most used. Or watches are worn on a 
pin. In black, léng chains of dull enamel or 
black beads, dull jet or narrow black silk 
ribbon with slides. 


1340. Anniversary Reception, To 
Elsie Churchill,—I want to get some ideas 
about my wedding anniversary. In October 
1 will have been married a year, and I want 
to have some kind of an entertainment, or 
rather celebration. How would you word 
your invitation? I want the affair to be at 
night, as I was married in the evening. 
Must I wear my wedding gown? A formal 
reception is so stiff that I should like you to 
suggest some way of entertainment. 

The best form of entertainment to cele- 
brate the anniversary of your wedding is a re- 
ception ; but, if you think a simple reception 
too stiff—which we do not think is often the 
case, if your friends know each other well— 
have a reception with music—either instru- 
mental or vocal. The darkey singers, who 
sing popular songs with banjo and guitar 
accompaniment, must be easy to get in At- 
lanta, and they are amusing. 

Word your invitation like that of an ordi- 
nary reception, with music at the left hand 
corner of the invitation : 


Mr. and Mrs. Blank 
At Home 
Tuesday evening the 
Eleventh of October 
From eight until eleven o’clock. 
Music. 


Or, you may word it: 


Mr. and Mrs. Blank request the honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith’s presence at their wed- 
ding anniversary reception on Tuesday even- 
ing, the eleventh of October, from eight until 
eleven o'clock. 


The invitation may be either written or 
engraved. 

Serve asupper about ten, of chicken, celery 
salad, lobster croquettes, sandwiches, cham- 
pagne or punch, ices, fancy cakes and black 
coffee. 

You may invite the friends who were your 
bridesmaids to receive with you. If your 
bridal gown isstill in fashion you may wear it ; 
but it is not at all necessary that you should, 
after so long atime. Wearing a bridal gown 
at receptions given after the wedding is a mat- 
ter of taste and sentiment, but not obligatory. 








For women who wish to preserve a youth- 
ful complexion without wrinkles and for those 
who desire to recover lost freshness, there is 
one preparation really capable of performing 
this metamorphosis. For the past twenty 
years Dr. Dys’ Toilet Sachets have shown 
their wonderful powers in Paris. 

They are composed entirely of seeds and 
flowers the action of which is marvellous on 
the complexion. Sold in America only by 
V. Darsy, 129 East 26th Street, New York. 
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Infants’ Outfitting Department, 


Under Clothes, Gowns, Coats, Bonnets and Caps. 
Made of new soft fabrics, in original designs. Trimmed with lace, 
embroidery, fancy stitching, ribbon and fur. 
Every variety of garment for Infants. Short Coats and Dresses 
from six months to 4 years of age. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Twenty-third Street. 
New York. 




















YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 


CORRECT STYLES IN 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S HATS. 
CHILDREN’S SCHOOL AND WALKING HATS. 
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1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 
158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 
London Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 105, 107, 109 Oxford Street, W. 


























E. B. CORE 
Portraits of Children only 


572 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Telephone, 1017 38th Street. 

















CHILDREN’S SHOES 


Because we are exceedingly well known for our dealings in 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Footwear, we beg to remind patrons 
that we also carry full lines of all kinds of 
Children’s and Infants’ Shoes and Ties. 

We pay especial attention to our man- 
ufacturing of children’s wear, and would 
rather be blamed for carrying lines of old 
fashioned, but healthful, chil- 
dren’s shoes,than the new-styled, 
but ill-fitting goods that have 
done so much harm. 

We are not behind in styles, however, and combine a 
good fit with a snappy-looking boot, or attractive tie. 


FRANCIS O’NEILL 


1170 and 1172 Broadway, Cor 28th St. 



















FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES 





We ask attention to our ** Fack 
Horner Pies,’’ Gift Bags, Men- 
agerie Cakes, Birthday Cakes, 
** Fish Ponds,’’ Imported Mot- 
toes containing gifts, Animal 
Ices, and other Novelties which , 


we make especially for such oc- 


Qeand 
572 Fitth Avenue, casions. 


Bet. gbth and g7th Streets, 
New York, 
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Norg. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
teaders. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


[ Vogue will be pleased to answer any corre- 
spondence on this matter] 


F late years a great deal of attention 

O has been given to the selection of 

books for children. However, the 
selection of books is a problem. 

Dr. Johnson said: **I would put a child 
into a library where no unfit books are, and 
let him read at his choice. A child should 
not be discouraged from reading anything 
which he takes a liking to because it is above 
h's reach. If this is the case, the child will 
soon find out and desist ; if not, he of course 
gains the instruction which is so much the 
more likely to come from the inclination 
with which he takes up the study.’’ 

But suppose there is no library for him or 
her to wander in at his or her own will? 
What then? The parents must select a little 
library for their child. If he has decided 
tastes, it will be an easy matter. If he likes 
travels, or historical stories, or fairy tales, or 
natural history stories, the collection of the 
best books on these subjects will be merely a 
matter of time. The child, as a rule, does 
not want many books, but he does want 
the right ones—those he can read and re- 
read and learn by heart. There is a very 
excelient little book, entitled *Literary Land- 
mark3, lately published, written by a teacher 
of great experience and success, Mary E. Burt, 
in which this question of the selection of 
children’s books, both for school and the 
home library, has been treated exhaustively. 
From this authority many of the books here 
listed have been selected. 

**The world is bristling with theories,’’ 
this author says, ‘* concerning the relation 
of reading to a child's education, and many 
and convincing are the arguments as to 
whether it should be juvenile or classic, 
scanty or abundant, poetry or prose, fact or 
fancy, imaginative or utilitarian, dead or 
living. 

** One enthusiast will tell you that a child 
should read only that which supplements his 
observations of natural objects; he should 
never read about an object which he has not 
first seen; another, that the child’s studies 
should all be made from nature, reading 
almost nothing from books, ‘lest his powers 
of observation be undeveloped,” or his health 
suffer, small appreciation of nature and weak 
nerves always being placed in the same cate- 
gory with books; a third premise of the 
same theorist is that the child who reads will 
neglect and despise work and grow away from 
his parents who are unable to keep pace with 
him because their time and strength are 
absorbed in caring for their family. . . 

‘It is a matter of statistics that seventy- 
five per cent. of the children who leave school 
to begin the work of the world take with 
them no knowledge of the laws which dis- 
tinguish good books from poor ones, nor do 
they know how to select a library with refer- 
ence to the development of a taste for syste- 
matic reading, and perhaps have no desire to 
possess any library whatever. A little read- 
ing is a dangerous thing, too much reading is 
more dangerous, and no reading whatever is 
the most dangerous of all.’* 

Then with regard to danger of over-study 
the same author tells us : * Where one person 
is injured from excessive use of the brain, 
many become degenerated from lack of men- 
tal work, It is safer to have no intellect at 
all than to have an unused intellect, since 
the unused mind, like an unused limb, be- 
comes diseased and destroys the health of its 
possessor. It seems a strange thing in this 
age of books to plead in favor of reading, and 
yet it is true that one may find everywhere 
young men and women who have never read 
a standard book, and scores of children often 
from ‘the best families," who innocently 
confess that they read only the criminal news 
in the newspapers.”’ 





* Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 75 cents, 


‘¢ The reading which appeals most strongly 
to the young child is that which deals witn 
the relations between people Though 
the child should people his world with its 
chemical, its vegetable, its animal life, though 
rocks and rivers should tell him their stories, 
flowers and trees whisper to him the secrets of 
their birth, though books of science, history, 
and travel should reveal to him the wonders 
of the world’s material forces, he would still 
have failed to find its deepest life and truest 
history unless he has enjoyed its works of cre- 
ative imagination.”” 

Therefore it is clear that the greatest poems 
and legends simply told will delight his keen 
fancy and thirsty mind. 

A letter quoted in this book presents the 
claim for the fairy tale and myth very 
strongly : 

‘* The liveliest conscious activity of the 
child is fancy; the little creature creates his 
own world and lives and moves and has his 
being in it. Without pictures, images cre- 
ated by fancy, a child’s existence would be a 
desert waste. All history proves this... . 
My friend, Prof. Hall, of Clark University, 
has said that a precept may be a lie to a child 
while a tale of fiction may be the essential 
truth the growing soul needs. ‘ Facts’, 
Gradgrind, ‘ Facts’ drive beauty and holiness 
from the child’s heart. The prevailing school 
of pedagogics in Germany, the Herbartian, 
have made the development of spiritual life 
by means of fairy tales a special purpose of 
education.’” Fairy tales, then, should be a part 
of every child’s library. Grimm’s Household 
Tales, Hans}Andersen’s Fairy Stories, Andrew 
Lang’s Pink Fairy Book, Blue Fairy Book, 
Green Fairy Book and Yellow Fairy Book 
give many old favorites, and more unusual 
ones may be found in Joseph Jacob’s Celtic 
Fairy Tales, More Celtic Fairy Tales, English 
Fairy Tales and More English Fairy Tales. 
Andrew Lang’s version of The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments is a delightful one. 
George MacDonald has also written charming 
fairy stories: Dealings with the Fairies, The 
Princess and the Goblin, The Light Prin- 
cess, etc. 

As it is impossible to classify books accord- 
ing to ages, some children being so much 
more developed than others, books for chil- 
dren have here been grouped according to 
topics. Many of the books mentioned come 
in cheap editions, and with judicious selec- 
tion children may have food for growth and 
hours of happiness. 


Lirerature.—Charles Lamb, Adventures 
of Ulysses; Fénélon, Adventures of Telema- 
chus (Hawkesworth’s translations); Irving, 
Alhambra ; Mrs. H. R.Haweis, Chaucer for 
Children (1877); Norley Chester, Stories 
from Dante (1898 ); Bulfinch, Age of Fable ; 
Bulfinch, Age of Chivalry; The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, edited by Andrew 
Lang; Anna Alice Chapin, Wonder Tales 
from Wagner told for Young People (1898 ); 
Tales from Ariosto, re-told for Children by a 
Lady (Boston, 1880); Charles Kingsley, 
The Heroes or Greek Fairy Tales for Chil- 
dren; Charles and Mary Lamb, Tales from 
Shakespeare, and Poetry for Children ; Lucia 
T. Ames, Great Thoughts for Little Think- 
ers (1888); Andrew Lang, The Blue Poetry 
Book and also his Nursery Rhyme Book ; 
Mrs. Leighton, Mediaeval Legends (1895); 
Charles Godfrey Leland, The Hundred Rid- 
dies of the Fairy Bellaria (1893); Hugh 
Macmillan, The Gate Beautiful and Other 
Bible Readings for the Young (1892); Mary 
Louise Molesworth, Stories of the Saints for 
Children (1892); Donald G. Mitchell, About 
Old Story Tellers; Richard Newton, Bible 
Animals (1888); Agnes Repplier, A Book of 
Famous Verse (1892); Bertha Palmer, Sto- 
ries from the Classic Literature of Many Na- 
tions (1898); Sarah W. Whitman, The 
Making of Pictures; Twelve Short Talks 
with Young People; Albina Wherry, Greek 
Sculpture with Song and Story (1898); Hen- 
rietta Christian Wright, Children’s Stories in 
American Literature and Children’s Stories in 
English Literature ; William Elliot Griffis, 
Japan in History, Folk-Lore, and Art; Ed- 
ward E. Hale, Stories of the Sea; The 
Countess d’Aulnoy, Fairy Tales; Andrew 
Lang, Blue Fairy Book, Green Fairy Book, 
Pink Fairy Book, and Yellow Fairy Book ; 
Joseph Jacobs, Celtic Fairy Tales, More Cel- 


tic Fairy Tales, English Fairy Tales, and 
More English Fairy Tales. George Mac- 
donald, Dealings with the Fairies, The Prin- 
cess and the Goblin, and The Light Prin- 


cess; Newbolt, Stories from  Froissart ; 
Lanier, The Boy’s Froissart; Lanier, The 
Boy’s King Arthur; Lanier, The Boy’s 
Percy ; Bulfinch, Legends of Charlemagne ; 
Keary, Heroes of Asgard; Scott, Ivanhoe ; 
Scott, Lady of the Lake ; Hawthorne, Won- 
der-Book and Tanglewood Tales; Pyle, 
Robin Hood’s Merry Adventures; Hans 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales; Hamilton Mabie, 
Norse Stories Retold from the Eddas; 
Grimm’s German Household Tales, and 
Scott’s Marmion. 


History.—Willis J. Abbott, Battle Fields 
and Camp Fires, a narrative of the principal 
military operations of the Civil War from 
the Removal of McClellan to the accession 
of Grant 1862-3 (1890); Battle Fields and 
Victory (1891) ; Battle Fields of ’61 (1889); 
Blue Jackets of °76, a history of the naval 
battles of the Revolution (1888); Blue 
Jackets of 1812 (1887); Blue Jackets of °61 
(1886); Mrs, Barbara H. Alexander, Fair 
Women and Brave Men: Stories of Heroic 
Historical Characters (1893); Oscar Phelps 
Austin, Uncle Sam’s Soldiers (1899); Mrs. 
Beesly, Stories from the History of Rome 
(1878); John Bonner, A Child’s History of 
France (1893); Bonner, A Child’s History 
of Spain (1894); Sarah Brook, French His- 
tory for English Children (1882) ; Elbridge 
S. Brooks, The Century Book for Young 
Americans (1894); Brooks, The Century 
Book of the American Revolution (1897) ; 
Historic Girls (1887) ; and The Story of the 
United States of America, told for Young 
People (1891); Dickens, A Child’s History 
of England (new ed., 1898) ; Amanda M. 
Douglas, The Heroes of the Crusades (1890) ; 
Archibald Forbes, Czar and Sultan, the Ad- 
ventures of a British Lad in the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-8; Wm. E_ Griffis, Bible 
Stories for Young People; Griffis, Brave 
Little Holland and What She Taught Us 
(1894); Edward Everett Hale, Boys’ Heroes 
(1886); Hale, Stories of War; told by 
soldiers (1879); Charles Henry Hanson, 
Homer's Stories Simply Told (1882); The 
Boys’ and Girls’ Herodotus, edited by John S. 
White (1884); Frances A. Humphrey, 
Wonder Stories of History (1886); Patrick 
W. Joyce, A Child’s History of Iretand 
(1897) ; Andrew Lang, the Red True Story 
Book (1875), The True Story Book (1893); 
Charles F. Lummis, The Spanish Pioneers 
(1893) ; Katie Magnus, Outlines of Jewish 
History (1886); Fried. A. Ober, Young 
Folks’ History of Mexico (1883); Mrs. 
Oliphant, A History of Scotland for Young 
(1898); Clinton Ross, Heroes of Our War 
with Spain (1898); Leonard Williams, Spain 
(The Children’s Study), (1899); C. Witt, 
The Trojan War (1884); Henrietta Chris- 
tian Wright, Children’s Stories in American 
History (1885); Charlotte M. Yonge, Aunt 
Charlotte’s Stories of Bible History (1875) ; 
Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of English History 
(1875); Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of French 
History (1875); Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of 
French History for the Little Ones (1877) ; 
Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of German History 
for the Little Ones(1877) ; Aunt Charlotte’s 
Stories of Greek History (1876); Charlotte 
M. Yonge, Young Folk’s History of Rome; 
Stirling, Torchbearers of History; E. S. 
Church, Beginning of the Middle Ages; 
Coffin, Boys of °61; Coffin, Boys of °76; 
Ragozin, Chaldea (Stories of the Nations) ; 
G. P. R. James, Charlemagne; Gray, The 
Children’s Crusade ; Crécy, Fifteen Decisive 
Battlés of the World ; Church, Stories from 
Herodotus ; Cox, Tales of Ancient Greece ; 
Yonge, Cameos from English History (7 vols.); 
Boutet de Monvel, Joan of Arc; My Book 
of English History Tales, published by Edward 
Arnold; White, Pliny for Boys and Girls ; 
White, Plutarch for Boys and Girls; Eggle- 
ston, Famous American Indians; Molly 
Elliot Seawell, Twelve Naval Captains 
(American) ; Abbott’s Histories (32 vols.). 


Naturat History anv Science.—John 
Burroughs’s Complete Works, in ten volumes, 
will be found interesting. They include: Birds 
and Bees, Fresh Fields, Locusts and Wild 
Honey, Sepacton, Sharp Eyes, Winter Sun- 
shine and Wake Robin ; Stevenson, Boys and 


Gils in Biology; Wright, By Seaside and Way- 
side ; Herrick, Chapters on Plants; Fairy Fris- 
ket ; or Peeps at Insect Life, by A. L. O. E. ; 
Winslow Fairy Geography; Fairy Know-a- 
Bit, by A. L. O. E.; Arabella Buckley, The 
Fairyland of Science; Shaler, First Book in 
Geology ; Morse, First Book in Zodlogy ; 
Packard, First Lessons in Zodlogy ; Mary 
Shaw Brewster, First Steps in Chemistry ; 
Paul Bert, First Steps in Scientific Knowl- 
edge; Dana, The Geological Story Briefly 
Told; Johonnot, Friends in Feathers and 
Fur; Kingsley, Glaucus, or the Wonders of 
the Sea Shore; Proctor, Half Hours with 
the Stars; Reclus, History of a Mountain ; 
Mary Treat, Home Book in Nature; Gray, 
How Plants Behave; Thoreau, Maine 
Woods ; What Mr. Darwin Saw in his Trip 
Around the World in his Ship Beagle ; 
Johonnot, Wings and Fins: Mrs. Sanborn 
Tenney, Young Folk’s Pictures and Stories 
of Animals; Florence Merriam, Birds of 
Village and Field; and Birds Through an 
Opera-Glass ; Sewell, Black Beauty; Addi- 
son, Cats; Scudder, Frail Children of the 
Air; Mary E. Burt, Little Nature Studies for 
Little People, compiled from Burroughs ; 
John Muir, The Mountains of California 
(contains an interesting chapter on the birth 
of glacial lakes); H. N. Moseley, Notes by 
a Naturalist ; or Around the World in the 
Ship Challenger; Ernest Seton Thompson, 
Wild Animals I Have Known; Mary E. 
Bamford, Up and Down the Brooks (1889) ; 
James Newton Baskett, The Story of the 
Birds (1897) ; Clara Kern Bayliss, In Brook 
and Bayou; or, Life in the Still Waters 
(1897); James Carter Beard, Curious 
Homes and their Tenants (1897); Ella Rod- 
man Church, Talks by the Seashore (1886) ; 
Sarah Cooper, Animal Life in the Sea and On 
the Land (1887); William Hamilton Gib- 
son, Eye Spy Afield with Nature among Flow- 
ers and Animate Things (1897); Homer 
Greene, Coal and Coal Mines (1889); Mrs. 
A. S. Hardy, The Hall of Shells ; Charles 
Frederick Holder, A Strange Company 
(1888), Stella Louise Hook, Little People 
and their Homes in Meadows, Woods and 
Waters (1888) ; Mary Howitt, Natural His- 
tory Stories for My Juvenile Friends ; Ernest 
Ingersoll, Wild Neighbors (1897); Thomas 
W. Knox, Dog Stories (1887); Leander S. 
Keyser, News from the Birds ; Olive Thorne 
Miller, The First Book of Birds (1899), and 
Little Folks in Feathers and Fur and Others 
in Neither (1879) ; Margaret Warner Mor- 
ley, The Bee People (1899); Frank Vincent, 
The Animal World and The Plant World; 
J. G. Wood, Half-Hours in Field and Forest 
(1886), and Half-Hours with a Naturalist ; 
Rambles Near the Shore (1887) ; Julia Mc- 
Nair Wright, Seaside and Wayside (1888) ; 
Mabel Osgood Wright, Citizen Bird (1897) 
and Four Footed Americans and Their Kin 
(1898); Charlotte M. Yonge, The Herb of 
the Field (1887); Eugene Murray Aaron, 
The Butterfly Hunters in the Caribbees 
(1894); Mrs. W. Awdry, Early Chapters in 
Science (1899); Robert S, Ball, Star Land 
(1889); Charles Barnard, First Steps in 
Electricity (1888) ; Arnold Boscowitz, Earth- 
quakes (1892); Arabella B, Buckley, Through 
Magic Glasses (1890); Lydia H. Farmer, A 
Story Book of Science (1886); Worthington 
Hooker, The Child's Book of Nature (re- 
vised edition, 1886); Sophia Bledsoe Her- 
rick, The Earth in Past Ages (1888) ; Amy 
Johnson, Sunshine; J. G. Kelley, The Boy 
Mineral Collectors (1899); John Henry 
Pepper, The Boy’s Book of Metals; and T. 
O’Conor Sloane, Home Experiments in Sci- 
ence (1888); Albert F, Blaisdell, Our Bod- 
ies, or How We Live, Physiology for the 
Young (1885); John D. Champlin, The 
Young Folks’ Astronomy ; Agnes Giberne, 
Among the Stars (1885), and Sun, Moon, 
and Stars (1880); Johonnot Book of Cats 
and Dogs and Other Friends for Little Folks 
(1884) ; Warren F. Kellogg, Hunting in the 
Jungle (1889); Holder, Along the Florida 
Reef ; and Ingersoll, Book of the Ocean. 


Recreation Booxs.—D, C. Beard, Amer- 
ican Boy’s Handy Book, American Girl's 
Handy Book and the American Boy’s Book 
of Sports; Mrs. Hugh Bell, Fairy Tale Plays 
and How to Act Them (1896); G. A. 
Hutchison, Book of Indoor Games and Recre- 
ations; E. F. Burr, Sunday Afternoons: A 











